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TO FANCY. 
ROM what mystery of space 
| Come you, miracle of grace! 
Shy, elusive, like a star 
Shot across the night you are, 
Lighting up the realm of dream 
With a transitory gleam? 


Phantom of the poet's brain, 
From what shadowy domain 
Come you secretly, unsought, 
Making music of his thought, 
Bringing him the gift of rhyme 
At an unexpected time? 


Is there any magic lure 

That will win you quick and sure‘ 

Is there any fetter 

That will hold you, soul of song? 

Tell me, Fancy, so that I 

May not let you slip me by! 
FraNK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
Following the Guidon. 


By ELIZABETH B, CUSTER, 
Author of “Boots and Saddles.” 


ILLUSTRATED 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Readers of that deservedly popular work, ‘‘ Boots and Sad- 
will welcome with pleasure this new volume from the pen 
of the same writer. ‘‘ Following the Guidon” is a collection of 
reminiscences—a woman’s reminiscences—of military life on the 
frontier Most of the experiences narrated occurred in Kansas 
ut the time when that part of the country was indeed ‘the far 
West.” The is gossipy and entert a realistic 
picture of camp life, varied by the introduction of peel experi- 
ences and amusing and pathetic incidents. As a description of 
certain phases of Western life, fast disappearing the 
narch of civilization, the book will prove to be of enduring 
value. 
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Now Ready: 
The Twenty-first Edition of 
BOOTS AND SADDLES: 


Life in Dakota with General 
12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


Custer. 


No better or more satisfactory life of General Custer could 
have been written. Indeed, we may as well speak the thought 
that is in us, and say plainly that we know of no biograp shical 
work anywhere which we count better than this. For the 
rest, the narrative is as vivacious and as lightly and. trippingly 
given as that of any novel. It is enriched in every chapter with 
illustrative anecdotes and incidents, and here and there a little 
life story of pathetic interest is told as an episode.—/V. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works ave for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, postpaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 
receipt of price. cage > vb New Catalogue, a descriptive list of over 3000 
volumes, sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
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New York, SerremBer 13, 
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THE LITTLE COOK. 

{VERY ¢ shild, especially every girl, has an instiiie- 

y tive desire to make and meddle wherever any 
culinary processes are going on; and every mother 
and every kitchen-maid are accustomed to give the 
little one a bit of dough when mixing bread or cake, 
and of letting her bake her own little confection in a 
It is a wise mother who takes*ddvantage of 
this natural inclination in a girl to make her a cook 
betimes, and to turn the taste and tendency to ac 
count in the family. To be a good cook, to be a good 
nurse, to be a good needle-woman, are the three things 
absolutely essential to the happiness, and to the con 
tinuance in happiness, of the great majority of all 
women, whatever more it may be given them to be; 
and if the things leading to such desired proficiency 
are taught in season, there will be so much more time 
left for all the other things that invite after the foun- 
dation of the positively necessary is laid. 

The business can be begun by letting a child of 
nine or ten, for example, make a bowl of gruel, over- 
seeing its preparation so carefully that there can be 
no mistake made, and that the consumer of the gruel 
can praise it so sincerely that her ambition will be 
fired for all the future, so far as gruel is concerned, 
to make it perfectly. She will put a quart of water 
in the saucepan over a good fire, and then wet a table- 
spoonful of oatmeal in a little cold water, and stir it 
smooth as the smoothest paste, and when the water 
boils she will pour the paste into the saucepan, stir- 
ring it all the time, when half done adding a salt- 
spoonful of salt, boiling a half-hour, and straining 
through a fine wire strainer, when, if it has not 





saucer. 
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scorched, the invalid will have a fastidious appetite 
who is not pleased with it. Indeed, many well peo- 
ple find it an agreeable and satisfying dish; and we 
have known of a house-keeper, in distress for a soup, 
serving this oatmeal gruel, well salted, and with some 
celery tops thrown into the tureen as it came to the 
table, for the sake of appearances, and experiencing 
the delight of one who has made a new discovery at 
the relish with which her guests disposed of her white 
soup. 

When our little cook is sufficiently accomplished 
in this simplest gruel, to which learning in later 
years panada and the more complicated sorts can be 
adde d, her attention can be turned to bread, that one 
most necessary thing in the support of civilized life; 
and her initial step in the process can be the concoc- 
tion of some cream of tartar biscuit, in which she 
will be shown how to rub a piece of butter the size of 
an egg into a quart of flour till there are no lumps, 
adding then a teaspoonful of salt and two heaping 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, stirred in well, then 
wetting it with a pint of cold water in which a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of soda has been dissolved; when 
well mixed pouring it out on the board into enough 
flour to let it be moulded smooth, rolled to a surface 
a half-inch thick and the biscuits cut out with a tum- 
bler, if there is no biscuit-cutter, and baked in a well- 
greased pan. When her biscuits have been admired, 
as they ought to be, she can proceed to bread. Here 
the question of yeast complicates matters at the out- 
set; but as yeast is now so easily obtained at the ba- 
ker’s, and in the compressed form, we will assume 
that she has it on hand, and if she has to learn to 
prepare it, that exciting business can come afterward. 
If now she scalds a half-pint of milk, and adds it to a 
gill of water in which a quarter of a yeast cake has 
been dissolved, together with a teaspoonful of salt 
and another of butter, and stirs all that into a quart 
of flour, turns it out and kneads it till her little arms 
are tired, and another stronger person must finish 
the half-hour’s kneading for her, and then puts it into 
a pan, and cuts a transverse slit in the top of the 
mass, and leaves it to rise overnight, she will have 
completed the first chapter of her work. In the 
morning, when the dough may have doubled in 
height, she will take it out, and knead it again till 
the little arms can do no more and assistance is call- 
ed in; then she will shape it into a loaf, put it into a 
buttered pan, prick it with the carving fork, and bake 
it in a hot oven three-quarters of an hour, when it 
will not be her fault, or the fault of her overseer, if 
she has not produced a good loaf of bread, and is not 
entitled to be called lady, or loaf-giver. 

Gingerbreads and cakes and dainties will come 
into a later year of our little cooking-school, as in 
this year only the essentials are dealt with, although 
to hungry school-children cookies and snaps and 
jumbles sometimes seem more essential than bread 
and meat, and they quite agree with that wit who 
thought he could dispense with the necessaries of life 
if he could only have the luxuries. 

But all this accomplished week by week, it is time 
for the young cook to learn how to roast the meat, 
wiping and not washing the beef and mutton; how 
to boil it—in hot water if the meat is fresh, in cold if 
it is salt or corned; how to broil a steak, by searing 
each side quickly as possible in order to retain the 
juices; how to make and season a stew; leaving the 
dressing of a fowl toa much more advanced period 
of kitchen lore, together with the composition of én- 
trees and all such elaborate affairs. It will be time; 
too, with this roast or stew, to learn about the prepara- 
tion of the simpler vegetables; how to cook potatoes, 
for instance, by plunging them into boiling water, 
and when done pouring off the water, s sprinkling them 
with salt, and leaving them one hot evaporating 
bursting moment over the fire. And when with this 
our little maid has learned how to make a plain cus- 
tard pudding, by beating five eggs with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar into a quart of milk, adding half a 
teaspoonful of flavoring extract, peach or lemon, and 
a generous pinch of salt, grating nutmeg over the 
top, and baking three-quarters of an hour, she can 
truthfully style herself a good plain cook; and she 
has learned her art, 
play. 


moreover, in a Way as good as 


“THEY STUMBLE THAT RUN FAST.” 
het little has ever been achieved in this world 
by hurry. Indeed, hurry is the enemy of haste, 
and too fast is as bad as too slow. The old fable of 
the hare and the tortoise had more meanings than 
one, as indeed many of those old fables had, spring- 
ing from long and profound observation of life. 
While the swift-footed, nervous, half-frantic person 
is stumbling over his own heels, the slow, measured, 
never-failing plodder arrives. The rash fierce blaze 
of riot cannot last, says John of Gaunt. 
“For violent fires soon burn out themselves; 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short; 
He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes; 
With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder.” 
And Shakespeare always knew. 
The very first consequences of hurry are physically 
opposed to swift attainment. The feet trip and stum- 
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ble and make delay. The heart is made to beat 
through the vehemence of- muscular effort much fast- 
er than it would under normal and healthful cireum- 
stances, presently giving out and enforcing rest; the 
muscles weary and flag and refuse to do more, and 
the natural exclamation comes, ‘‘The more haste, 
the less speed.” And the mental consequences are 
just as bad; the nerves are agitated, the mind is in 
a whirl, the whole condition is one of fluster and 
flurry ; pursued by her pack of unfulfilled intentions, 
the hurrying person gives way to such a bre: thless 
sort of feeling as the hare must have when the dogs 
are after her; she is always escaping, always rushing 
forward, always putting forth an eager, impatient, 
grasping effort; she accomplishes nothing, because 
everything is always just ahead; she is conscious that 
the strain which has become so tense is about to break, 
her mind and her nerves seem to be going to pieces, 
and she falls into a state of nervous prostration. 

There are few things worse for any one’s mentality, 
or for one’s achievement, than this wild and breath- 
less hurry—hurry to be dressed, so that nothing is put 
on properly ; hurry to be through reading, so that no- 
thing is received into mind or memory; hurry to 
rei ach a place to the point of tripping a falling; 
hurry to be over with a meal to the point of choking 
and oe incurable indigestion; hurry at work till the 
fingers are all thumbs, and nothing is done as it 
should be done; hurry to bed, too tired to sleep, even 
the dreams at last hurrying, haunted by huddling 
visions of purposes not to be carried out. Is it a 
marvel that such a one who is always hurrying nev- 
er succeeds in reaching success, or anything else in- 
deed but shattered nerves and ruined health? And 
the effect of this hurry on other people, meanwhile, 
is an injurious one; other hearts with that one beat 
more quickly, and breaths become suspended, and 
circulations disordered ; it is contagious, it begets rest- 
lessness, it is vexatious, it disturbs the whole atmos- 
phere with bustle and confusion of thought. 

On the other hand, the person who is the exact op- 
posite of the hurrying sort, the person whose move- 
ments are always regular, measured, unvarying, and 
never failing, not necessarily slow, but never taken at 
a faster rate than can be maintained throughout, 
minding you of the steady, never accelerating move- 
ment of a great engine’s eccentric beam, is the one 
who must always come off a winner in theend. No 
haste there ever makes an uncertain motion, occasions 
loss or failure or imperfection; no flutter comes from 
the flocking sensation of the accumulating pulses of 
endeavor; point after point is reached as surely as 
the tide swells in the bay and covers ledge by ledge; 
what the hand reaches for that it closes over; nothing 
is slurred, nothing is forgotten, nothing is overlooked, 
and be the end small or great it is attained; for no- 
thing has been undertaken for which the time calcu- 
lated and the movement allowed were not sufficient. 
And all the world about that calm unhurrying per- 
son receives some of the calm, and is refreshed as if 
by a gracious balm, by the unshaped conviction, 
amounting to instinct, that nothing here is begun that 
will not be finished coolly and quietly, without strain 
or discomfort, and is content to go along in the com- 
panionship of one who, in the language of the day, 
always ‘‘ gets there.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
AN INNOCENT SARATOGA. 

Spee who have thought of the great Chautauqua As- 

sembly only as a camp-meeting or as a theological school 
must needs be surprised when they disembark from the steam- 
boat, and find themselves suddenly immersed in a colony of 
eight or ten thousand people, who have apparently sought 
this beautiful spot simply to enjoy themselves. Lawn-tennis, 
boating, bathing, gymnastics, base-ball matches, musical en- 
tertainments—these are the external and visible occupations 
of an institution whose more serious background consists 
in Hebrew classes and prayer-meetings and Delsarte elocu- 
tionary performances. When one passes into the great am- 
phitheatre holding five thousand people, and hears the daily 
programme of exercises laid out—for every hour some lec 
ture, some concert, some religious exercise, some exhibition 
—one soon wonders at the organizing skill which has brought 
together so vast a variety of entertainments aud interests, 
and has supplicd something for each and all. It reminds 
one of some twenty-page weekly newspaper, which no one 
person is expected to peruse in full, but in which the gravest 
or gayest may find something that interests. The great 
merit of the newspaper is that nobody is compelled to read 
anything that is unattractive to him; and the veriest heathen 
may spend a whole summer at Chautauqua, and so long as he 
does not disturb others, may be left absolutely undisturbed. 
It is a great thing to have evolved out of what may have 
been originally a proselyting institution, an enterprise which 
now relies on a larger liberality, and trusts the truth to make 
its way by its own attractions, As it is now, Chautauqua 
stakes its success on the proposition that the children of 
light, if they bestir themselves and use a little organizing 
skill, can easily have a better time than the mere sons anc 
daughters of this world. 

De Gubernatis somewhere says that Paris, for its sins, 
has been subjected to the doom of perpetual and sleepless 
festival. To guard against this, the projectors of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly have imposed a certain moderation in some 
directions, and total prohibition in a very few. Nobody, as 
J have said, is required to do anything; and on the other 
hand, almost everything is permitted to everybody within 
certain limitations, Even these limitations, so far as I could 
ascertain, are put upon practical, not ascetic grounds. Cards 


and dancing, for instance, are the only forbidden amuse- 
ground that 


ments; but this, as I was assured, not on the 
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these entertainments are wrong per se, but on the very prac- 
tical ground that their toleration would at once bring into 
the summer gathering a large class who might not easily 
be amenable to the general rules of the place. So the Sun- 
day closing of the gates—a feature which proved so distaste- 
ful, it is said, to the Rev. Mr. Mahaffy, the Irish lecturer, 
that he actually crowded under the surrounding fence, and 
when once out, was with difficulty readmitted—this was not 
at all defended, to me at least, on Sabbatarian arguments, 
but simply on the obvious fact that were Sunday admission 
once granted, they would soon be swamped in picnic visit- 
ors. Even the prohibition of boating on Sunday, which at 
first sight seems a more oppressive restriction than any other, 
is defended as simply a corollary from this general principle 
of Sunday closing; if their own boats went out, the man- 
agers say, it would be absolutely impossible to prevent other 
boats from coming in. I state it as they state it, with some 
personal misgivings as to the result of these restrictions; but 
I am bound to say that a lady who has spent part of two 
summers at Chautauqua—and who, being a German by birth 
and not evangelical in opinions, may be taken as a tolerably 
fair witness—assures me that Sunday at this resort is by no 
means a gloomy or oppressive day. 

For the rest, it is a place where one meets representatives 
of every State of the Union, and may see a transverse section, 
as it were, of the whole American people. There are learn- 
ed professors from many colleges, devout missionaries from 
India and from Africa, and there are also college athletes, 
with their distinguishing letter on their jerseys, apparently 
giving their days to almost uninterrupted tennis. One can 
study Syriac or thorough-bass under approved masters, or 
one can lie in a hammock all day long. At 10 P.M. people 
are supposed to retire to their own houses, or cabins, or tents; 
and here also the tactful managers soothe the retirement 
with a chime of bells so agreeable that it almost compensates 
for early hours. There is a sense of compensation also in 
the essential innocence and moral cleanliness of the whole 
affair, in going to sleep with one’s door unlocked without 
fear of any theft of diamonds, or in looking out at midnight 
upon the slumbering camp, secure that nobody is gambling 
or making night hideous with orgies. It is a sort of ‘‘re- 
treat” in the Roman Catholic sense, not necessarily devout, 
but at least innocuous; it is an effort, according to the proverb, 
to ‘‘ be virtuous, and you will be happy,” and even an effort 
to add something of that ‘‘ good time” which the proverb 
denies. The attempt is made by organizing employments 
and amusements far more thoroughly than they are organ- 
ized at Saratoga, for instance, to give people a liberal abun- 
dance of pleasure that shall leave no sting behind. 

And it must be remembered that even this degree of in- 
dulgence must be a sort of emancipation to many of those 
who frequent Chautauqua. Many of them must be the chil- 
dren or grandchildren of those who conscientiously believed 
all relaxation to be in itself sinful, and turned their eyes away 
from it,as from beholding vanity. This cannot be doubted by 
those who remember the extraordinary sensation produced, 
forty years ago, when Henry Ward Beecher, before almost 
unknown, startled the so-called religious world with his lec- 
ture in defence of ‘‘ Amusements.” Every one knows with 
what peculiar ardor the descendants of the Society of Friends 
now take to theatrical performances, showing the reaction 
from generations of repression. Chautauqua has not got so 
far as this; but when I saw the enthusiasm with which her 
young men and maidens arrayed themselves with paint and 
powder and Oriental garments to take part in the “ Ben Hur 


Tableaux,” and when I saw six thousand people sitting for 


hours beforehand to await the rising of the curtain, it was 
impossible not to recognize that human nature is the same 
everywhere, and that the dramatic instinct is inextinguish- 
able. Asa possibly casual and worldly observer must, | own 
that I watched with a certain pleasure that dawning impulse, 
and wondered how many generations would pass before even 
cards and dancing might be found as innocent and as easily 
manageable at Chautauqua as the pasteboard camels of the 
stage and the artificial horses of Ben Hur’s chariot race. 
a. W. Et. 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN FABRICS. 

f og counters of the shops are piled high with woollen 

goods, for wool is still to be ‘‘the only wear” on the 
streets throughout the autumn and winter. Rough-surfaced 
stuffs prevail, recalling the blanketing of last year; but 
though woolly and rough in appearance, these fabrics are 
light in weight, being almost sleazy in their weaving, sup- 
ple, clinging, and pleasantly soft to the touch. Flecked 
homespun, fleecy camel’s-hair, broad twills with bourette 
threads, knickerbocker effects, and Astrakhan plaids are 
among the recently imported textures, 

SPOTS AND FIGURES. 

Large oval spots, shaded cubes, and pastilles of long fleece 
as soft as silk are woven in the new camel’s-hair goods, 
sometimes in lighter shades than that of the ground, again 
in black, and often in a prettily contrasting color—golden 
brown on green, turquoise on dahlia, gray on blue, and 
Suéde on chestnut brown. Medizeval designs and heraldic 
figures copied from old tapestries are of raised broché weav- 
ing done in the Jacquard looms, or else are smoothly woven, 
and appear to be sunken in the fabric. The black touch is 
most effectively given in slight flecks of rough black threads 
appearing irregularly in brown, green, dahlia, or gray cam- 
el’s-hair. Little figures and flower branches are woven amid 
flaky threads in homespuns, and petit pois spots are group- 
ed in high colors or set in rows and stripes. 

ASTRAKHAN PLAIDS, ETC. 

Plaids are imported in large quantities, and are of great 
size, the novelty being the Astrakhan plaids with crossbars 
of curled loops like those of Astrakhan fur. Beige and 
brown plaids with black Astrakhan crossbars are in great 
favor with Worth, and merchants here have repeated their 
orders for them three times over. Heavy rough plaids in 
Scotch colors, but not clan tartans, are also still popular, es- 
pecially in the blue and green mixtures. Fancy French 
plaids with rough bourette threads are in the stylish violet 
and dahlia colors crossed with gray and black, or in moss 
green with dull red, brown with blue, or green with gray. 
The entire gown, if of very simple shape, may be made of 
the plaid; but if the new redingote patterns are preferred, 
the plaid is used only for the front of the skirt and the 
sleeves, while the redingote is of a plain color. 

STRIPES AND BORDERS. 

Stripes of all widths are in the new woollens, and there are 
many irregular stripes alternately wide and narrow, as well 
as the shaded stripes seen in silks of last year. Long-fleeced 
stripes and curled Astrakhan stripes are on fine camel’s-hair 
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grounds, and there are woven stripes of two colors with 
Jacquard figures beside them that will be effective when 
taken bias in combination with plain stuffs. The fancy for 
borders is not yet over, and new features are black Astra- 
khan borders on colored cloths, and graduated ball borders, 
all black or in the color of the fabric. Narrow borders that 
are like fleecy shaggy selvages are liked as effective and in- 
expensive trimmings. 
CASHMERES. 

Smooth stuffs are by no means banished, and notwith- 
standing the presence of so many rough fabrics, cashmeres 
and faced cloths will be used for some of the handsomest 
gowns for house and street alike. Probably the earliest 
choice in the autumn for church dresses, and for brides’ vis- 
iting and travelling dresses, will be the pattern cashmeres 
that come in boxes, with the trimming already applied on 
the foot of the skirt front, the bodice, collar, and sleeves. 
This trimming is of embroidery, braiding, and in large ap- 
pliqué designs of velvet edged with silk aad tinsel braid, 
with insertions of silk cord netting, and inlaid or bordered 
fur. Astrakhan fur is especially liked in these trimmings, 
and indeed promises to be in great favor in many ways. 
French cashmere as heavy as drap d’été is used for these 
dresses. J 

Braided sleeves are a feature of other cashmere dresses, 
and with a collar and girdle similarly braided are the only 
trimmings. Velvet and silk sleeves, so closely braided that 
the material is almost concealed, are provided for cashmere, 
camel’s-hair, and cloth dresses. Braided silk sleeves are also 
prepared for those who prefer lighter fabrics. Marabout 
feather bands in the middle of embroideries and appliqué 
designs trim the foot of camel’s-hair and cashmere gowns, 
and ostrich feather bands and loops are trimmings for flaring 
collars and the foot of skirts. The old-blue shades, dahlia 
colors, dark green, and several brown tints are the colors for 
cashmere gowns. 





FACED CLOTHS. 

The tendency is toward lighter coloring for cloth dresses, 
even for winter wear in the streets, such as bright beige and 
Suéde browns, silver gray and turquoise blue, with sleeves 
and skirt borders covered with dark braiding or fur to give 
them an appearance of warmth. These faced cloths are also 
to be used for bridemaids’ dresses and for evening gowns in 
pale mauve shades, cream-white, faded pink, Nile green, 
and very light Spanish yellow. 


FOR TAILOR GOWNS. 


All the rough broché spotted stuffs, the Astrakhan plaids, 
and fleecy striped woollens will be used for tailor gowns, 
many of them being cut bias throughout, and so simply 
made that they require no trimmings. Scotch tweeds, 
tlecked homespuns, serges, and Cheviots are imported in all 
the new colors, but with brown and blue predominating, as 
they do in all winter fabrics. London suitings to be made 
up with velvet sleeves are small indistinct checks illuminated 
with rough bourette threads of bright colors. Small checks 
and large plaids of the same colors are to be used in one 
gown. Youthful-looking tailor gowns will be made of 
roughly woven woollens in half-inch checks that alternate 
black with turquoise, brown with blue, green with black, or 
red with dark blue. Diagonal woollens woven of two col- 
ors have stylish mixtures of blue with brown, beige with 
gray, and red with black. Ravenna cloth is a warm-looking 
diagonal wool with rough threads flecking it for making 
substantial tailor gowns. Some of the new striped stuffs 
are crossed at large intervals with diagonal bands that ap- 
pear only a few times in the gown to break the monotony 
of the straight lines. Small indistinct plaids in Scotch 
goods, rough English serges, and neat stripes of zigzag 
weaving remain the conventional fabrics for tailors’ use. 

VELVETS. 

Velvets are to be combined with wools in preference to 
the heaviest silks, and with the rough shaggy stuffs as well 
as with smooth cloths and cashmeres. Velvet casaques are 
to form a part of walking costumes, as they did long ago, be- 
fore tailors made cloth jackets so popular. Velvet sleeves 
will still be worn, with velvet guimpes or yokes on bodices, 
and panels and borders on skirts. Two or three velvet 
breadths are introduced in the back of cloth skirts, some- 
times forming the entire back, while in others a breadth of 
the woollen fabric is down the middle of the back with one 
of velvet each side of it. Printed velvets have spots of a 
different color, or pin-head checks of two shades of one color, 
as beige with brown; small sprigs are printed at intervals 
in the close velvet pile, and the corduroy stripes come in all 
the brown, gray, and dahlia shades. 


CLOAKINGS. 

Rough-looking woollens that will endure stormy weather 
come in great plaids, fleecy spots, and irregular stripes for 
cloakings. For those who desire quieter effects are diagon- 
al cloths showing a melange of colors with rough bourette 
threads through them. For dressy jackets are faced cloths 
that are to be striped with braid, or combined with velvet 
and fur. 

FOR EVENING DRESSES. 

Mousseline de soie and silk gauzes are the first fabrics im- 
ported for dinner dresses and bridemaids’ gowns for early 
autumn weddings. The white-bordered gauzes with broché 
spots of graduated sizes, extending half a yard above the 
selvage, come in fifty-inch widths for making the elongated 
skirts of bridemaids’ dresses, Other mousselines have broché 
spots or sprigs all over them, tone upon tone, or else rose, 
lavender, or yellow on white. Striped gauzes imitate rows 
of ribbon around the skirt, the stripes graduating narrower 
upward from the selvage at the foot. A novelty represents 
large meshes of net laid upon gauze, yellow, pink, or blue 
net over white, with a border of graduated ribbon stripes. 

Turquoise blue trimmed with black is a favorite coloring 
for evening dresses at present, and will be worn during the 
winter in most varied fabrics, as turquoise crépe de Chine 
with paniers and festooned flounces of black lace, or the 
pale blue chiffon mousseline with woven black borders, and 
also turquoise brocades with trimmings of black mousseline 
de soie. Black tulle, embroidered with jet and studded with 
turquoises, forms the sleeves, girdle, and panels of a dinner 
gown made with a princesse train of turquoise brocade and 
draped front breadths of crépe de Chine of the same shade. 

BLACK WOOL DRESSES, 

Fancy black woollen stuffs have silk diagonals, knotted 
threads, disks, shells, and snail figures thrown upon their 
surface, while others have rough Astrakhan stripes or bars 
on camel’s-hair, shaded spots, and velvet dots. But the 
preference remains for plain black Henrietta cloths for gen- 
eral use and for diagonal stuffs for tailor gowns. The Hen- 
rietta cloths will be made with straight skirts, or else slight- 
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ly draped on each side to show a bordered skirt beneath 
The bodice made round, or else slightly pointed in front and 
back, has sleeves entirely covered with embroidery done in 
black silks or mixed with steel. Braided sleeves, with collar 
and belt to match, will complete other black bodices; the 
braiding design may be in very intricate close pattern, or in 
diagonal rows, or merely in a deep point at the top with a 
band at the wrist. These braided sleeves are made either of 
silk or of the Henrietta Cloth, and could be inexpensively 
done at home, furnishing pretty and useful work for leisure 
moments. They should be of moderate size, the fulness 
confined to the top, high on the shoulders, close below the 
elbows, and very long. Steel-studded sleeves will also be 
used on black dresses, with a studded collar and belt. Steel 
galloons and passementeries are fashionable trimmings for 
black dresses, as gray and black will be used together, and 
considered suitable for young as well as middle-aged women 
Black passementerie sleeves can be worn over black, or else 
over colored silk, turquoise, gray, or tlame-color to brighten 
up black cashmere or silk dresses 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. JAMES MCCREERY 
& Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and B. ALTMAN & Co, 


PERSONAL. 

ARTEMUs WaARb’s pathetic injunction to ‘‘ give the old 
man a chance” finds general observance in England, where 
men between sixty and seventy are usually in their prime 
Lord Albemarle, who fought at Waterloo, is still vigorous 
and useful at ninety-two. The late Viscount Eversley, who, 
as Mr. Shaw Lefevre, was a distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Commons, was a crack shot, without spectacles, at 
ninety-one, and a competent man of affairs at ninety-fou 
Lord Cottesloe, another sound worker, is his own man of 
business at ninety-two. Sir George Burns, the projector of 
the Cunard Steam-ship Line, lately died, with senses almost 
unimpaired and mind alert, at the age of ninety-five. Lord 
Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone have passed their eightieth 
mile-stone, and at least a hundred other public men between 
eighty and ninety years of age are still full of work and of 
plans. 

—Princess Victoria of Prussia, who was supposed to have 
lost her heart to the plebeian Prince Alexander of Batten 
burg, in whose romance Bismarck played the part of the 
cruel father, is now betrothed to Prince Adolph of Schaum- 
burg-Lippe. This is not considered a brilliant match for the 
young lady, who is the most agreeable member of her some 
what supercilious family, but no better alliance offers 
Princess Victoria has merry blue eyes, and fair hair, with 
the superb health that indefatigable walks, rides, games of 
tennis, and driving four-in-hand teams insure. Moreover, 
she inherits the gift of music from her English as well as 
her German progenitors, plays the piano and the banjo well, 
sings delightfully, is full of fun, and is a chief favorite in the 
formal Court of St. James 

—Mrs. Mary Davidson, of Junction City, Kansas, is one of 
the most successful silk culturists in America. She herself 
was self-taught to a great degree, but she has written an ex- 
cellent practical manual for the assistance of other growers 
Each manual is accompanied by a consignment of 2500 care 
fully selected silk-worm eggs, and the business of breeding 
the worm is rapidly growing. For every ounce of worms 
raised Mrs. Davidson receives $4 50. 

—Gentle woman, who is capable of many surprises, now 
adds bull-fighting to the list of remunerative feminine em 
ployments. Lisbon is lavishing bouquets, bonbons, orna 
ments, and serenades on Friiulein Johanna Maestrick, a Ger 
man beauty nearly six feet tall, agile and strong as a prize 
athlete, who has been in training for the last three years, 
and who, at nineteen, has laid her two bulls in the sand, 
after the most approved Spanish notion of elegance and dis- 
tinction. 

—The Duchess of Buccleugh, with other leaders of Lon- 
don fashion, has decided that ‘‘ society” must be protected 
from the inroads of financiers and Americans. Next year 
no American is to be recognized socially who is not proper 
ly introduced by the United States Minister at the Court of 
St. James. These aristocratic confederates regard the Prince 
and Princess of Wales as inexcusably tolerant of the newly 
rich, and at her Grace of Buccleugh’s late ball and garden 
party, which were very splendid affairs, hardly an American, 
a financier, or a ‘cotton lord” was to be seen, though the 
Marlborough House garden party swarmed with them. 

—Mr. Delitsch, an accomplished antiquarian, makes the 
suggestion that Christopher Columbus was probably a Jew, 
or at least of Jewish stock. Certainly his relations with 
that accomplished race were close. Two Jewish astrono- 
mers and mathematicians made his plans and calculations. 
Two others served him as interpreters, one of whom, Luiz 
de Torres, was the first who landed on San Salvador. More- 
over, the name Christopher was that most frequently adopt- 
ed by Jewish converts, compulsory or voluntary, while the 
discoverer’s Italian surname, Colon, belonged to a good 
Jewish family, eminent for scholarship and intellectual spec- 
ulation, and his father, Diego, is known to have been during 
his early years plain Jacob. 

—Mr. Patrick Peters, of Prince Edward’s Island, believes 
that he has invented that long-desired convenience, a suc- 
cessful flying-machine. He calls it his ‘‘ bird,” because he 
took the wings aud motion of birds as his model. The ma 
chine weighs thirty-eight pounds, has conveyed him two 
miles in four minutes, and is more easily managed than a 
horse-rake. Mr. Peters is about to give a public exhibition 
of his invention in Portland, Maine, an exhibition which will, 
as he believes, introduce the ‘‘ bird” into practical use. 

—Robert Koch, Professor of Hygiene in the University of 
Berlin, has been making experiments in inoculation, which 
result not only in the absolute immunity of guinea-pigs from 
phthisis (these animals being peculiarly susceptible to this 
terrible disease), but which reveal the means of arresting the 
growth and development of the tuberculous bacilli where 
they exist. If similar results follow from experiments on 
men, as he believes, consumption will become both curable 
and preventible, and Dr. Koch, who is the foremost bacten 
ologist living, will be held a greater benefactor to the race 
than Jenner, or Hunter, or Harvey, or Morton, or Simpson. 

—The New York Ladies’ Club, which was fully de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XXII, and differs from other 
women’s clubs in America in considering itself its own excuse 
for being, has outgrown its quarters, and been compelled to 
take a much larger house in a more central location. Be- 
ginning with a membership of thirty-five in November last, 
it now has more than two hundred names on its roll, while 
so great is the desire to join it that the fees have been twice 
raised. Whether this proves that the club instinct belongs 
to men and women alike, or that new things easily succeed 
in New York, or that ladies find a central place for uncere- 
monious visiting more satisfactory than the primitive meth- 
od of leaving cards, remains to be seen. 
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GENTLEMAN'S COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
For pattern and description see Suppl.,No. V., Figs. 35-27. 
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For description see Supplement 
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Fig, 2.—Dertai or Pratrrep Corp Centre ror Hassock, 
Fig, 1.—Fvt Size. 


Fig. 1.—Hassockx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 38. 
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Fig. 1.—VERANDA TEA-TrRAy.—[See Figs. 2 and 3. ] 
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CrocHET PAssEMENTERIE.—(For description see Supplement.} For description see Supplement. Fig. 2.—Derau or Empromwery ror Tea-Tray, Fic, 1.—Hatr Size. 
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Fig. 1.—Surt ror Boy 
FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD 
Front.—{See Fig. 2. } 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VIIL, 


Figs. 49-56. 


THE RIVERSIDE 
REST. 
bape is nothing pic- 

turesque about the 
Riverside Rest charity 
except its name. Down 
on East Twenty -sixth 
Street, near the East 
River, one sees only oc- 
casional glimpses of hap- 
py, successful living. 
The solid walls of noble 
Bellevue rise at the foot 
of the street Here also 
is the New York termi- 
nus of the ferry from 
Blackwell's and adjacent 
islands 

The hospital dispen- 
sary daily attracts scores 
of unfortunates, the vic- 
tims of accident or dis- 
ease, while from the fer- 
ry-house a throng of re- 
leased criminals or ine- 
briates, with brutal or 
dissipated faces, is daily 
emptied back into the 
city slums. Occasional- 
ly the handsome carriage 
of a prosperous physi- 
cian or patron lends a 
passing gleam of bright- 
ness to the saddening 
panorama, 

A trim, unpretentious 
brick dwelling, not far 
away from the ferry, and 
so situated that the poor 
women, victims of dissi 
pation, must a]most in- 
evitably pass its door as 
they leave their places 
of confinement, bears a 
modest sign, ‘‘ The Riv 
erside Rest.” The object 
of the Rest is stated con 
cisely in its constitution: 
‘*To provide a tempora 
ry home for women re- 
cently discharged from 
the Workhouse, Black- 
well’s Island, Bellevue 
and Charity hospitals, 
ete., and to secure for 
such women decent and 
permanent situations, or 
such other employment 
as may enable them to 
become and remain self 
supporting and self-re 
specting.” 

It is a busy household. 
The great parlor on the 
left as one enters is 
plainly but comfortably 
furnished, and is the 
only room in the house 
which has an atmosphere 
of leisure. The charity 
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is not yet a pampered child of wealth, and extreme plainness, 
amounting to almost prison-like severity, characterizes all its ap- 
pointments, This is only the third year since a band of warm- 
hearted women, one of them the noble, unselfish daughter of William 
Lloyd Garrison, conceived the idea of holding out a helping hand to 
the poor women for whom no one seemed to care, and whose lives 
were being spent in scenes of dissipation and serving short sentences 
for their periods of excess on the island. The only element of at- 
tractiveness connected with the plan was its usefulness. 

Donations did not flow in abundance to this very plain charity. 
There were no graceful children, no interesting cases, no decayed 
gentlewomen or neglected geniuses, to add variety to their reports, 
The story of each applicant is the story of nearly all. Penniless, 
homeless, destitute of decent clothing, and no prospect of better 
things in the future, a gnawing appetite for liquor to urge its imper- 
ative claim on their broken-down, easily tempted condition—that is 











Fig. 2.—Back or Boy’s Fig. 2.—Back or Grru’s Frock, 
Sort, Fie. 1, Fira, 1. 








EARLY AUTUMN TOILETTES.—[For Descriptions sEE SUPPLEMENT. } 
Fig. 1.—VELVeET Wrap Fig. 2.—CiLotH CosTuME. 
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Pig.1.—F Rock For Giri 


FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD 

FRONT See Fig. 2. ] 

For pa nN ar lescriptior 

see Sur t, No. IX., 
Figs. 57-66. 

the pitiful tale of the 


pitiful 
humanity to which the 
Riverside Rest pens 
wide its doors; and the 
most difficult part of the 
problem presents itself 
in the fact that frequent 
y the women do not 
take advantage of the 
home until a day or two 
of dissipation has drain 
ed them of everything 
that a pawnbroker or a 





ng-house mistress 





take. 

The present house is 
much too small for the 
demands upon it, and 
only twenty-six inmates 
can possibly be sheltered 
Scores of applicants are 
turned away every week 
No one is allowed to be 
idle. In the laundry 
room, Which was once a 
respected ‘* back parlor 
there are a dozen neatly 
clad, quiet-faced women 
diligently ironing the 
white pieces which are 
sent them in such quan 
tity that, even with their 
limited space, they often 
earn $150 in a single 
month, and assist great 
ly in bearing the expen- 
ditures of the house 
The work is beautifully 
done, and the managers 
notice, as a painful fact, 
that of all the women 
who seek shelter at the 
Rest there are ve ry few 
who are not abundantly 


able to earn a good liv 





ing in some capacity. 

In the sewing-room 
upstairs are the seam 
stresses and menders, 
who do plain sewing and 
repairing with skilful 
fingers. The faces so 
sadly marred by aissipa 
tion grow softer, one fan 
cies, over their woman 
ly toil. Nurses’ aprons 
and dresses for hospitals 
are made in quantity, 
and plain underwear is 
often ordered by the 
managers 

The association seeks 
to find suitable places 
for these women when 
they can be safely trust 
ed to go out, and by 
means of what is known 
as the Outfit Fund en- 
ables them to make suit 
able clothing to wear 
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when they leave, for which they pay the 
whole or a part of the value from their first 
wages. 

The dormitories are almost painfully neat. 
Each little white cot and wash-basin is as 
neat as it can possibly be made. There is 
no womanly litter of toilet trifles in sight. 
The Jodgers consider themselves quite fortu 
nate if they possess a scanty wardrobe, and 
most of them have long ago left any trifles 
of jewelry or dainty apparel at the pawn 
shop. They are very grateful for this quiet, 
comfortable place, where they are for a time 
safe from the temptations of the street, and 
are given an opportunity to regain a position 
in some respectable employment which may 
become the gateway to a new life. 

The greatest caution is necessary to keep 
liquors out of their reach, and they are never 
suffered to leave the house alone. The least 
lack of watchfulness, unless the inmate is 
well known, is sure to result in a lapse into 
dissipation, 

Very few young women seek this friendly 
shelter, nearly all being past forty, and quite 
capable, under other conditions, of bearing 
un honorable part in the world’s work. The 
record for the past year shows that 325 wo- 
men have been admitted, of whom one-half 
were provided with situations, 20 were sent 
to friends, 41 to institutions and hospitals, 
and 91 left voluntarily. Over 500 garments 
were made for inmates, and over 14,000 
pieces laundered 

While many abuse the privileges of the 
home, the majority appreciate and reward 
the efforts of the patrons to help them to 
a better life. Letters often received from 
their employers testify to the reform and ex- 
cellent character of many women who, with- 
out the friendly interposition of the River 
side Rest, might now be living in wretched 
ness and dissipation. 


THE DOOM OF KING URBAN. 


BY MARY BRADLEY 
i ip Lord of Hosts is mighty His children to 
defend, 
It is He that out of trouble will deliver in the 


end; 

And they that mock His glory, and flout His 
holy name, 

Their portion shall be ruin, and their heritage 
is shame. 


King Urban was an evil man; the father that 
begot, 

And the mother that gave birth to him had 
cause to rue their lot: 

One perished in a dungeon—his own son 


barred the door; 
The other lived to curse the day when such a 
son she bore. 


But nothing cared King Urban, when the crown 
was on his head, 
For a broken-hearfed mother, or a father foully 


dead 

He ruled with rod of iron, and to the malcon- 
tent 

It was a whip of scorpions that dealt out pun- 
ishment. 


The people crouched before him, the just and 
the unjust, 

All ages and conditions, like dogs they licked 
the dust; 

The breath of the king's nostrils, the flash of 
the king’s eye, 

Set old and young to trembling like men about 
to die. 


But the Lord God omnipotent, He is the king 
of kings, 
He is the Over-ruler of all created things; 
The tyrants of the nations that triumph in their 
wrong 
soon 


Shall er late discover where 


doth belong. 


vengeance 


King Urban rose one morning and issued a 
command—- 

A golden image of himself in the public square 
must stand; 

And since the royal coffers failed to meet the 
royal need, 

More freely must the purses of his faithful sub- 
ject bleed! 


Then followed groanings in the dark, and com- 
fortless despair, 

And secret gnashing of the teeth, and tearing 
of the hair: 

The rich man’s hoarded treasure, the poor man’s 
scanty gain, 

Must feed the colden monster, and neither dared 
complain. 


For hireling spies and messengers went up and 
down the land, 

And Cesar’s tribute ruthlessly was wrung from 
every hand; 

They took the pounds, and took the pence, and 
erying still for more, 

They robbed the plundered people of the jewels 
that they wore. 

Like locusts, all- devouring, they travelled far 
and near, 

And snatched the necklace from the neck, the 
ear-ring from the ear: 

Heedless of women’s weeping, they stripped 
both quick and dead, 

And the golden statue grew apace while chil- 
dren cried for bread. 
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At last, in ripe midsummer, there came the gala- 
day, 

When the king’s men and horses rode forth in 
grand array, 

And people flocked together at the ringing 
bugle call 

To see the glorious image unveiled before them 
all. 


Ah, how it gleamed and glittered with splen- 
dors manifold ! 

What light flashed out from precious stones 
deep-set within the gold! 

With rubies, emeralds, diamonds, the common 
daylight blazed 

Until men’s eyes were blinded with the bright- 
ness as they gazed. 


Dazzled and blinded were their eyes; bitter 
their hearts, and sore, 

For treasure that had been their own, but would 
be theirs no more; 

And the noisy shouts that greeted the king’s 


expectant ears ° 
Had all been groans and hisses except for cow- 
ard fears. 


He sat enthroned above them, low at his feet 
they knelt, 

And no man dared to utter the hate that each 
man felt; 

But haggard faces showed it, and as the king 
looked down 

His own face darkened slowly with a black and 
angry frown 


He turned toward his courtiers: “ What think 
you of the sight? 
It might inspire more cheerful looks, more man- 
ifest delight %” 
“Tis glorious, your Majesty!” the sycophants 
exclaim. 
For ages it will shed renown upon your mighty 
name 


“As for these sordid creatures, were the whole 
truth confessed” 

(Said one smooth-spoken flatterer more mean 
than all the rest), 

“No doubt they’ve store of treasure still: that 
little maid behold 

Who wears a golden necklace with a heavy cross 
of gold!” 


His jealous eyes King Urban turned upon a 
sweet-faced child 

Who gazed up at the statue and innocently 
smiled. 

“Bring her to me!” 
date was obeved, 

And soon before his frowning face the child 
stood sore dismayed, 


Right speedily the man- 


Rude hands tore off her necklace (ah me! the 
eruel stain 

They left upon her tender throat!), and at her 
ery of pain 

Came the king’s brutal order: 
the square, 

And with a whip and twenty stripes teach her 
a lesson there.” 


“Take her into 


Then sprang before the tyrant a woman old 
and gray, 

With trembling hands uplifted—“ Have mercy, 
sire, I pray! 

The little child is not to blame, for I myself 
made bold, 

Because of her dead mother, to hide the chain 
of gold. 


“Her mother was my daughter, sire !” the shak- 
ing creature cried; 

“She hung it round her baby’s neck the night 
before she died. 

For dear Christ’s sake have merey!” But in 
that heart of stone 

There was no tender spot wherein such sweet 
grace might have grown. 


“Let Christ haye mercy on you!” the scornful 
answer came, 

“ And if He fails to save you, be His, not mine, 
the blame. 

Off with them!”—fiercely to his guards—“ and 
what I bid you, do: 


For every stroke you give the brat, lay on the 
beldam two.” 
Forth stepped the guards—ah, shame to see 


their manhood so defiled! 

But lo! before their hands had reached the 
woman or the child, 

Up leaped a stately figure, out rang a clarion 
ery— 

“The wretch that dares to touch them, that 
moment he shall die!” 


Whence came the sudden champion? No man 
had seen before 

The waving plume and helmet, or the breast- 
plate that he wore; 

And no man could remember that he had ever 
seen 





A figure so majestic, or such a dauntless mien. 


He took the child up in his arms; he spake 
kind words of cheer 

To the poor grandam quaking in agony of fear; 

Then tenderly he led them past the ranks of 
soldiers grim, 

And king nor guard nor courtier dared bar the 
way to him 


Until they passed the multitude was hushed as 
by a spell, 

Then from a thousand open throats uprose a 
mighty yell— 

A yell of wild defiance that scoffed for once at 


fear, 
And made King Urban tremble as it smote upon 
his ear. 


He sprang up red and wrathful: “Ye beasts 
that mock your king, 7 

I'll teach your brazen clappers another tune to 
ring! 

Ho, guards! shoot down these rascals.” But 
still the mighty cry 

Uprose and reached the heavens, and the hea- 
vens made reply. 


A little clond unnoticed had darkened overhead, 

And forth from out its bosom a sudden bolt 
was sped: 

A rending peal of thunder, a dart of leaping 
fire— 

Where is the golden image of the haughty 
king’s desire? 


Struck into utter ruin, behold it overthrown ; 

And in the self-same moment, down - toppling 
like a stone, 

The king himself falls headlong, abased before 
all eyes— 

A mere dead dog King Urban, the mighty mon- 
arch, lies ! 


Now ye that triumph greatly in tyranny and 
wrong, 

Ye despots of the nations, learn where ven- 
geance doth belong: 

“J will repay.” Thus 
created things, 

Whose name is still Jenovan, almighty King 
of kings! 


saith the Lord of all 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE.* 
BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “ Her Faor was Her Fortune,” 
“ Littte Kater Kirey,” “* Lazarus 1x Lonpon,” Eto. 


BOOK IlI.—THE HOUSE OF 
CONSTERDINE. 
CHAPER IX. 

SISTER EDITH. 


T is not an easy task to write a letter to 
one who has been a elose friend—possibly 

closer than a brother—and from whom one 
has been set apart for long years by hard 
words, misconstruction of motives, bitter 
truths, or irreparable lies. He is a clever 
mun who can do this well; he is more than 
clever who can touch the heart of him to 
whom he writes. Nay, more, he is a magi- 
cian; for he conjures back the past with all 
its colors, its hopes, its strong beliefs. 

And Rudolph Consterdine was neither of 
these; he was simply a practical, unmallea- 
ble man, with not an ounce of soul in his 
whole disposition. A man of honor in his 
way, with a will of his own that was of iron, 
but inductile; unimaginative, hard, quick in 
his judgments, and very often wrong in 
them. He had set himself a more difficult 
task than he had imagined in writing to his 
brother Ulric; he did not realize how ardu- 
ous a task it was until it was staring him in 
the face—a thing to be done, or that he 
thought for a while it would be wise and kind 
and charitable to do; and being neither wise 
nor kind nor charitable, the whole thing was 
a failure,. He grew very red, he bit the end 
of his pen-holder so savagely that a bit came 
off in his mouth; he wrote one or two lines, 
scowled at them, and then tore the letter into 
fragments; he began again, this time with 
copying-ink, as if he thought he would like to 
be quite sure some future day of what he had 
said, and when Ulric, ‘‘ or that Wilhelmina,” 
was taunting him with his past words; and 
he sat back after a minute or two, very hot, 
very much flushed, and with a strange and 
unaccountable sinking at the heart. He gave 
up in despair at last, and in a rage which he 
could not subdue. 

He struck his clinched hand upon the 
desk with a noise that might have been heard 
on the parade, and cried: ‘‘ Let that doctor 
do it—or Edith Kean. They said they would. 
Why should I?” 

Why should he, indeed? Neither his bro- 
ther nor sister had made any advances to 
him since their past separation; they had 
neither retracted, nor apologized, nor owned 
they were in the wrong; they had never even 
thought of asking him to retract, or apolo- 
gize, or own that Ae had been a trifle impet- 
uous and unjust; they had believed the worst 
of him always, taken him completely at his 
word, and gone their own way, caring for 
him never again. Why should he be the 
first to break the spell of a long silence—to 
recommence all the old miserable, distrustful 
business? What was this wretched boy to 
do with him or his that he should move a 
step or raise a little finger in his interest, to 
alter, perhaps, the whole tenor of his own 
life? And it was too late—much too late— 
to alter that. He did not desire it now, he 
was sure. The end had come, and he was 
happy enough in his isolation. Who said he 
was not? Who dared to think he was not 
happy? He had everything to make him 
happy: riches, power, his own way, a posi- 
tion in Pilchardtown, a carriage and pair, 
and an excellent sea-view. No one at home 
to contradict him or interfere with him; his 
lightest wish to be promptly obeyed by each 
and every one who answered to his ring. 
What more could be desired? No wife to 
trouble him now, no wife’s relations, no bro- 
ther and sister full of the absurdest fads and 
crotchcts, no children running and scream- 
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ing and crying about the house, not one child 
—good God ! not one ! 

His thoughts were wandering far afield— 
of a sudden, surely—going back as he never 
wished that they should go back, acting re- 
belliously and improperly, as they had no 
right to do in such a regularly constituted 
and healthy mind as his was. He was not 
well, evidently; he was not his usual self; he 
had been disturbed and harassed and excited 
all day, and this was the result. He would 
take a liver pill—two liver pills—before he 
got into bed that very night. 

But the night was not at an end yet, and 
there was more excitement to follow. There 
was no telling now what an hour might bring 
forth in that centre house in Consterdine 
Terrace. There was the curse of it and the 
worst of it; the whole world—that is, Ais 
whole world—was convulsed to its centre 
just because he had stepped out of his way 
to interfere with business which did not con- 
cern him. It should be a warning to him for 
all time; Ae ought to have known better than 
to have gone against his own dpse dirit in this 
ridiculous fashion. It served him right. 

It was a quarter past eight in the evening 
when his troubles or surprises began again. 
He was still sitting before his open desk, 
with a few preliminary lines of his second 
letter staring him in the face, when the door 
opened, and Sister Edith came in unan- 
nounced, unexpected. He sat back and 
stared at her, as he might have done at an 
apparition. 

The street doors of Consterdine Terrace, 
like the street doors of all Pilchardtown, for 
the matter of that, remained always open till 
dark—it was the custom of the country, 
handy for lodging-house keepers and lodgers, 
saving trouble on both sides. Although far 
from a trustful nature, it had not struck Ru- 
dolph Consterdine to deviate from this rule; 
but, for all that, he did not expect people to 
walk into his hall, and from his hall into his 
dining-room, without so much as ‘* by your 
leave.” And this Edith Kean had done, and 
did not apologize for so doing. Just as if 
the house belonged to her—just as if the old 
times were back again—and she had a right 
to be considered a friend, a sister, one of the 
family! Just as ifthe great trouble, the great 
wrong, had never swept across both their lives 
—and the lives of others belonging to them 
—and hurled them forever apart. 

‘*Why—do you come—to me?” he asked 
in a low voice, and in his complete sur- 
wise. 
“*T said that I never would,” she answer- 
ed, slowly, and in a voice as low as his own, 
‘‘and that is my sorrow now and penitence, 
for | break my word to you. But it is the 
lesser of two evils, and God will forgive me, 
I am sure.” 

‘** You were always very sure, Edith,” said 
Rudolph, dryly; ‘‘ very positive and self 
willed, and always in the right, of course.” 

‘*No; very often in the wrong,” was the 
answer. 

‘*That is a strange confession for Edith 
Kéan to make,” he said; ‘* and when I don’t 
desire the acknowledgment, and when it is 
too late to do me any good.” 

** Very likely.” 

‘‘Nothing can do me any good now,” he 
added, boastfully. 

“‘T have ead as much in Pilchardtown,” 
she said, quietly, ‘‘ but Iam not disposed to 
believe it.” 

‘*Thank you for entertaining a better opin 
ion of me than I should have thought you 
would have done,” he replied, with mock 
politeness. 

“I did not come to offer you any opinion.” 

‘*May I inquire for what reason you have 
called to-night?” 

‘‘In a minute. 1am perplexed, Rudolph 
—I want time to think.” 

“Will you—be seated?” he suggested, 
gruffly, and a little reluctantly. 

‘* Thank you.” 

She sat down, clasped her hands together 
—thin, white, fragile, transparent hands they 
were—and rested them on the table, and 
looked earnestly and strangely at him. The 
gaze embarrassed him, and brought the color 
to his cheeks despite his effort to be stern 
and unmoved; it even appalled him for a 
minute, and brought an icy chill to his heart 
—she looked so strangely, so awfully like 
Margaret, her sister—his dead wife! 

**Do you know what to-day is?” 

‘* Friday.” 

“The date of this day, I mean?” 

He looked perplexed in his turn—bewil 
dered even in a greater degree than he had 
bargained for. And he did not wish to be- 
tray surprise or emotion to her—to let her 
think for an instant that he was any differ 
ent from the man she had left in anger and 
scorn, with hatred in her heart—intense ba 
tred, and hot, scathing words, which he re- 
membered too well, let him forget some 
things as easily as he might. 

‘‘T am not a good hand at dates,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘ I never was.” 

‘This is the day your Margaret died.” 

There wasa painful silence, the man’s face 
settling into shadow. 

‘*T did not know,” he muttered. 

“Tam not surprised at your forgetting,” 
replied the Sister. ‘‘She died away from 
you—in hiding from you—unforgiving to the 
very last hour of her life, resentful of her 
wrongs and your unjust suspicions of her.” 

‘* All this you have told me before; you 
came to tell it to me to my face thirteen years 
ago,” he cried, wrathfully. ‘‘ ow -— how 
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me in this manner? 
you! 

There was passion in Rudolph Conster- 
dine; there was a dignity, of which no one 
in Pilchardtown would have credited him, 
showing through his anger; there was even 
an agony of mind apparent ‘which it was be- 

yond his power to disguise. And Edith 

‘ean, an observant woman, saw this very 
quickly. 

‘*She was my sister, and I loved her very 
much,” the visitor continued; ‘* her wrongs 
were mine, her love was mine, her death took 
all the lightness and the brightness from my 
life; she was my twin-sister. You were a 
cruel husband, who did not treat her well, 
who, not understanding her one iota, scared 
her from her home—and broke her heart.” 

“If you think that I will listen again to 


Yes, I say, how dare 


this—” he cried, starting to his feet, ‘‘ you 
are mistaken. Leave my house at once, 
Edith Kean; this is no place for you.” 

“It is.” 


‘No, no.” 
“Yes, yes,” she cried, ‘‘for 
to ask your pardon, Rudolph!” 


I have come 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TRUTH ‘OF IT. 


Yes, there was no end to the surprises of 
that eventful day—the day which he had for- 
gotten, and on which Margaret Consterdine 
had died. And this was of all surprises per- 
haps the greatest. Tothink that Edith Kean 
—her sister—should set aside her pride, her 
hate of him, her supreme scorn, her self-as- 
sertiveness, her self-conceit, and come to him 
a suppliant to ask his pardon—to own that 
she was in the wrong! It was beyond all 
comprehension. 

He sat down again to consider it, to await 
her further explanation. 

“To ask my pardon?” 

ahh fag 

‘** And yet, only a minute ago, you reitera- 
ted your charges against me,” he said. “ You 
told me that I drove my wife from home— 
that 1 broke her heart that I was all that 
was unjust and cruel.’ 

** Yes; and it is true,” 


” 


he repeated. 


she answered. 

‘Then what the— 

“Patience. I have told you also that I 
want time to think; that | am perplexed—in 
the toils,” she cried. ‘‘I only know Lama 
woman in trouble, in the wrong, and that it 
is my conscience which is uneasy, and brings 
me to your house.” 

** Indeed!” 

“T acted for the best—that is my~poor ex- 
cuse—not out of revenge, only to comfort a 
poor dying sister—not out of religion even 
then, for | did not know God, Rudolph.” 

‘*Look here, I don’t want any religious 
talk in this house,” he cried, very quickly; 
‘* pray understand that.” 

‘Any more than you know God to this 
day,” she went on, not heeding him; ‘or 
will ever know Him, unless He softens your 
heart and brings another miracle to pass—as 
He may: why not?” 

She looked upward and clasped her hands 
again. Rudolph scowled at her ominously. 

‘‘T have accepted service, I have entered 
His ranks, | am not the woman you have 
ever known,” Sister Edith went on; “I have 
left the world, Rudolph, and all its pomps 
and vanities, its trials and temptations, utter- 
ly behind me. Iam wedded, consecrated to 
the Lord!” . 

She spoke solemnly, and with a terrible 
earnestness which thrilled him for an in- 
stant. But he held his ground still. 

‘* Ah yes; there are plenty of women like 
you,and who talk like you,” he said. ‘‘ There 
was a Salvation Sister last Sunday who 
went on very much the same opposite this 
house, and then marched off with her troop, 
banging a tambourine, and walking back- 
ward, and going on generally like a mad 
wench. And all I could do was to laugh at 
her and her ravings; she deserved nothing 
more.” 

‘She may be deserving of the kingdom of 
Heaven, for what you know, Rudolph,” was 
the answer. 

‘*Or seven days’ imprisonment for being 
drunk and disorderly,” he said, shortly; ‘‘ but 
what is all this to do with asking my pardon?” 

“lam try ing to make it clear to you,” she 
replied; ‘ but, God help me, there is so much 
to explain, and to which you cannot listen 
without hating me more and more.” 

‘*T never hated you,” he muttered. 

“T am glad to hear you say that. 
so sure you did.’ 

‘I was grievously insulted and misjudged 
—just as you have insulted me to-night again 
—uand I naturally resented it,” he conde- 
scended to explain on his own account. 

“T have only intended to-night to speak 
the truth,” she said, ‘‘ and the truth does not 
set you in a fair light.” 

“s Well, we ‘1l—get on,” he cried, impatient- 
ly. “If you still think I broke my wife's 
heart, and have come here to tell me so, it’s 
about the oddest way of begging a man’s 
pardon that ever I have met with.” 

‘ Yes,” she answered almost in a whisper, 
‘it is indeed.” They sat looking at eac h 
other in silence for a few painful moments, 
then Edith Kean went on again, speaking at 
a very rapid rate. 

“T have for months resolved to write to 
you, if not to see you, but I have put off the 
hour and day, not being sure of my own in- 
tentions—resolutions, or whether they are 


I was 
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just and right. I have prayed for light, Ru- 
dolph. I have asked counsel of those who 
are worthier and wiser than I, and I think 
with God’s help I have come closer to the 
right and simple justice of it all. What the 
result may be, He only knows, and will let 
us know in His good time. When you came 
to-day into that dreadful house,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ where the boy lay sick unto death, 
I did not think the hour had come for you 
and me—did not think of you hardly as the 
man to whom I had done a wrong, but as the 
man who had done wrong to my sister, but 
afterward the truth came closer to me. It 
was all so near, and it was on the day of her 
death that we had met agaia—two months 
ago I had been sent by the Sisterhood to 
Pilchardtown as to my right sphere of action 
—it seemed all planned and laid out for my 
atonement. And so I am here.” 

‘* Yes, and what you are here for, God 
knows too, for I don’t. Why can’t you tell 
me without all this preface?” he cried, very 
warmly, very naturally. 

It was evident to him that Sister Edith 
was not at her ease, was talking against time 
in order to master courage for the revela- 
tion. 

‘I am breaking a death-bed promise in 
telling you at all,” she said, ‘‘ breaking an 
oath, and yet—you see—I am ready.” 

‘A promise made to—whom?” 

* You know. You can guess that.” 

‘* Margaret?” 

“Te, 

‘* What did you promise her?” 

‘*“To deceive you—or rather, to continue a 
deception.” 

‘« There was nothing very singular in that,” 
he answered, scornfully; ‘‘she had deceived 
me all my life.” 

“You had distrusted her all yours,” was 
the quick answer back—a reply significant 
of a woman who could fight her battle still, 
if it came, or could possibly come ever again, 
to one of the old wars of words between 
them. 

** Perhaps so.” 

“She was to the end proud and wilful 
enough, unforgiving enough, Heaven knows,” 
the Sister continued, ‘‘ and she did you wrong, 
and your name wrong, by going away from 
the life your injustice had rendered unen- 
durable. But she was honest, Rudolph.” 

* Ah!” 

‘*And she loved you—once.” 

** Ah!” he said again, more doubtfully. 

‘It was not for your money that she mar- 
ried you, and as you once taunted her. She 
hated money; she saw too well what it had 
made of you.” 

“* Say it wasn’t for the money,” 
ed; “‘ what then?” 

‘“What do you think it was for?” 
asked. 

‘To spite the other man,” 
his set teeth. 

** It is not true.’ 

‘She told me herself.” 

**Tn a passion—when she was not herself, 
and knew not what she said.” 

‘People should always say what they 
mean,” said Rudolph between his set teeth; 
“Talw ays do; I always have done.” 

“And yet you have: not be en very happy.” 

‘Never mind,” he said; ‘‘ you go on with 
your story. You are keeping it ‘back; you 
are ashamed of the avowal, I can see that.” 

‘I am indeed,” she confessed. 

‘You promised her to deceive me—or to 
continue a deception,” he said, prompting 
her, and he could not disguise from his vis- 
itor that he was curious concerning this; 
“and you kept your word to her?” 

oan” 

‘*And succeeded in all that you attempt- 
ed?” 

‘* Yes,” 

‘*And may I ask you to explain, without 
further circumlocution, the nature of that 
experiment which was practised on me, and 
which to this day has been so cleverly con- 
cealed?” 

‘“Yes, you must know—you have a right 
to know,” said Sister Edith, almost irreso- 
lutely again. ‘‘ They tell me it is my solemn 
duty to you and to my God.” 

He did not interrupt her lest she should 
deviate again from the confession which she 
had to make. He had already a suspicion 
of the truth—within the last ten minutes it 
had dawned upon him—and he felt his heart 
beating strangely fast, for him. When the 
revelation came, it was for an instant as if he 
had known it before, he sat so still and un- 
dismayed. 

‘When Margaret died, some seven years 
after she had left you, it was her wish that 
you should not know all that had happened; 
that you should never learn it, if it were pos- 
sible. She did not wish that you should 
know even of her death. She had been dead 
to you, she said, from the day your hard 
words drove her from your house, and she 
knew you would be glad to hear of the end 
of her trouble. She had been away from 
you seven years, and you had not had time 
to think more justly of her—to forgive her— 
to ask forgiveness for yourself.” 

** She hated me too much.” 

‘At the last she did,” the Sister acknow- 
ledged. ‘‘And I was as bitter against you 
as she was.” 

‘I can believe it.” 

‘I told you something of this when I 
came back from India, but I did not tell you 
the whole truth, and it is this.” 

He did not disturb her train of thought by 
any further observation. That she hesitated 


he remark- 
she 


he said between 


still was evidence of her reluctance to en- 
lighten him. The truth, even to this woman, 
**eonsecrated to the Lord.” was actually a 
stumbling-block which it was almost past 
her strength to surmount at the eleventh 
hour, and with even her God for guide. 

She took a long breath, and with one hand 
spread out upon the black bosom of her 
dress, and with the other grasping an ivory 
crucifix that was hanging there, she told the 
truth at last. 

‘Twenty-four hours after Margaret had 
left your home forever, she gave birth to a 
child.” 

He nodded his head gravely; he could not 
speak yet. It was what he had expected, 
and it had robbed him of his voice. He was 
very calm, but for all that the revelation had 
struck him dumb. 

‘* Your child—and hers,” 

He moved his head again. 

‘*The child is alive and well, and I have 
thought it my duty, my hard task, to tell 
you this, and to ask—very humbly, Rudolph 
—your pardon for my share of the deception. 
God hold me witness,” she said, ‘‘ that of 
late days it has been a burden very hard to 
bear. 

He found his voice at last. 
one now. 

‘What was the reason for it all?” 

‘T am loath to tell you.” 

** Revenge?” he suggested. 

**No, not that. Vengeance was His.” 

“*T can see no other reason she could have 


she added, 


It was a hoarse 


* had.” 


‘“There was a reason—she and I 
thought a just one.” 

‘What was it?” 

‘* Fear.” 

He was silent, but there was a keen outlook 
from beneath the pent-house brow. 

Fear,” she continued—‘‘of you. <A fear 
that you might claim the child; a morbid 
fear that you would teach her to despise the 
mother, and tell her presently your version 
of that story which separated her from you. 
And, greatest fear of all, that she should, 
from your teaching, your guidance and au- 
thority, your strange, callous, unfathomable 
nature, grow up a something like you—sus- 
picious, selfish, uncharitable, unjust—an un- 
natural woman even, as you are an unnatu- 
ral man.” 

He sat back in his chair and looked like his 
old self at last. Hard words did him good, 
and set him in the front of the fray again, to 
give back hard words in his turn. In her 
confession, her contrition, she did not spare 
him or show him any moderate amount of 
respect. . 

‘*And she has been with her mother— 
and afterward with you—till this day,” he 
replied, ‘‘and has been modelled upon the 
superior virtues and good qualities which you 
and my wife possessed. She has grown up 
on the teaching of you two. So I know 
what she is like.” 

(Continued on page 724, Supplement.) 
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WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT. 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXI.—DINNER AT NOON. 


N some homes it seems out of the question 
to have alate dinner. There may be sev- 
eral reasons for this. Possibly the mistress 
of the house does all her own work, and finds 
it easier to dispose of the bulk of her cook- 
ing in the morning than later;since she thus 
leaves free the afternoon hours for leisure or 
social duties. Or she may, if she keeps ser- 
vants, live in a neighborhood where late din- 
ners are so far the exception that she finds it 
impossible to induce her cook to accede to 
her desire to change the hour of dinner. Or, 
still again, it may seem expedient to dine at 
noon, because that hour better suits her hus- 
band and children. In any one of these 
cases, instead of repining over the inevitable, 
she should set herself to work to make the best 
of circumstances, and do all in her power to 
impart every possible charm to the mid-day 
meal. 

In some parts of the South a one-o’clock 
dinner is almost unheard of, while the—to 
Northerners—singular hour of two, or half 
after two, or three, is chosen. This has the 
advantage of giving the children plenty of 
leisure for eating, as their schools have closed 
by this hour; but the same necessity for 
haste is laid upon the head of the house that 
must always prevail when a busy man is 
obliged to take the time for dinner out of 
the most active part of the day. Whenever, 
for any reason, the meal must be only an in- 
terlude in work, instead of coming at the 
close of the day’s labors, it should be made 
a comparatively simple repast. 

There is no doubt that the average Ameri 
can eats too rapidly. No one who has wit- 
nessed the feats of deglutition performed by 
commercial travellers at a railway station 
will cavil at this assertion. It is safe to at 
tribute the national disease of dyspepsia to 
this cause fully as much as to the indiges- 
tible viands of which the ordinary citizen 
makes his chief diet. And this haste is not 
confined to the hotel dining-room or the rail 

yay eating-house. In the private household 
as astonishing and disgusting exhibitions of 
rapid gorging may be seen as are ever wit- 
nessed in public restaurants. 

No one who had once beheld the spectacle 
could ever forget the fashion in which meals 
were conducted in a certain home where 
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wealth and every evidence of outward refine- 
ment gave promise of better things. The 
father, a man of business from his sixteenth 
year, plainly considered eating the duty to be 
accomplished at the table, and quite ignored 
such minor considerations as the interchange 
of thought or observation, or any of the so- 
cial features usually connected with the op- 
eration of dining. If he could not quite 
equal Napoleon the First, who was said to 
have often devoured his entire dinner in six 
minutes, he did not fall far behind the great 
warrior. Soup, meat, vegetables, dessert, 
were swallowed in rapid succession and in 
almost utter silence. The slight delay insep- 
arable from a change of courses was endured 
impatiently. Almost before the last mouth 
ful was down, the eager man would push 
back his chair, spring to his feet, and, with a 
muttered word of farewell, make a rush for 
the street. In an instant the slam of the 
front door would announce that he was on 
his way back to his office. 

His children were not backward in imita 
ting him, and all the pleadings of their re 
fined, care-worn mother were powerless to 
check the influence of the father’s example 
With such a rush at meal-times, elegant or 
even tolerably decent table manners were im 
possible, and the visitor in the home found 
eating a difficult business when accompanied 
by the sight of a haste and habits that often 
could only be described as revolting. 

If the mid-day meal must be hurried, let it 
also be simple. There is no rhyme or rea 
son in attempting to dispose of a three or 
four course dinner in thirty or forty minutes 
If only half an hour can be allowed for the 
repast, let this consist of two courses only, 
either a soup and a meat course, a meat course 
and a salad, or a meat course and a dessert 
These should be served promptly, but in an 
orderly fashion, and both the conduct of the 
dinner and the gastric powers will be bene- 
fited by such simplicity. 

Upon this point the house mother must in- 
sist. Even if her husband will not conform 
to her wishes in this regard, she should re 
quire from servants and children a certain 
amount of propriety in serving the meal and 
decorum in its discussion, After seeing that 
the dinner is punctually served, and that the 
courses follow one another promptly, she 
should herself set the example of deliberate 
eating, and should strive, by the introduction 
of interesting subjects, to encourage the plea 
sant chat that is a potent aid to digestion. 
It will cost an effort to do this when she is 
weary and harassed by household worries, 
but she will enjoy her own meal more if her 
mind is, by any agreeable means, distracted 
for a little while from her cares. 


For the mid-day dinner the table should 
be laid as it is at night, and the waiting 
should be performed in the same fashion. 


The vegetables should, if possible, be served 
from the side, although in a family where 
no waitress is employed they may be set 
upon the table. The present custom of hav 
ing four or five vegetables at dinner appears 
rather absurd. Where there are only two 
courses, several kinds may be desired, but : 

a rule two vegetables, or at the most eine 
are quite enough. Only a few of these should 
ever be served in saucers. Even at the tables 
of people who ought to know better it is no 
thing unusual to see two or three or more 
small sauce-plates given to each person. One 
will contain pease, another tomatoes, another 
stewed corn, another pickles or jelly. While 
there may be some sense in having separate 
little dishes for holding such semi-tluid com 
pounds as stewed tomatoes, stewed corn, or 
cranberry sauce, there is no cause for using 
them for pease, string-beans, spinach, cauli 
flower, and the like. ‘The appearance of such 
an array suggests a hotel table, and detracts 
from the home-look which should always be 
studied by the house-keeper. 

Of course there is no possibility of dressy 
toilettes at mid-day, but cleanliness and neat 
ness at least may be attained, and it should 
be one of the unwritten laws of the home 
that no one may come to the table looking 
untidy, or in négligé of curl-papers and collar 
less wrappers for the women and shirt sleeves 
for the men. 

Possibly it may seem strange to many peo 
ple to learn that there are classes among 
whom it is considered no breach of etiquette 
for a man to come to the table not only coat 
less, but even without his collar, cravat, or 
vest: this, too, not among farmers alone, but 
in cities and in ranks of life much above 
those of the ordinary mechanic or common 
day laborer. Often in the same families 
the wives and daughters will appear well 
bred, and will dress neatly and tastefully 
themselves, even while they seem to perceive 
nothing shocking in the dishabille of the 
men of the house. Perhaps, since those most 
interested do not complain, no one else has 
a right to criticise, and yet it does seem as 
though the regard for appearances and for 
the small sweet courtesies of life had some 
claims. 

In most cases where one notes such care 
lessness, it will be found that the trouble be 
gan very far back, when the boys who are 
now men were allowed a similar license in 
their parents’ homes. For the sake of the 
families of the future, if for no other reason, 
the mothers of the rising generation should 
exact appropriate apparel at meals as well 
as correct behavior and careful table man 
ners from their growing boys and girls, even 
if the children’s fathers refuse to conform 
to what they deem over-niceness in dress and 
demeanor. 
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LOUISA., 
BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


“FE DON’T see what kind of ideas you've 

got in your head, for my part.” Mrs. 
Britton looked sharply at her daughter Lou- 
isa, but she got no response. 

Louisa sat in one of the kitchen chairs 
close to the door. She had dropped into it 
when she first entered. Her hands were all 
brown and grimy with garden-mould; it 
clung to the bottom of her old dress and her 
coarse shoes. 

Mrs. Britton, sitting opposite by the win- 
dow, waited, looking at her. Suddenly Lou- 
isa’s silence seemed to strike her mother’s 
will with an electric shock; she recoiled, 
with an angry jerk of her head. ‘‘ You 
don’t know nothin’ about it. You'd like 
him well enough after you was married to 
him,” said she, as if in answer to an argu- 
ment 

Louisa’s face looked fairly dull; her obsti- 
nacy seemed to cast a film over it. Her eye- 
lids were cast down; she leaned her head 
back against the wall 

‘*Sit there like a stick if you want to!” 
cried her mother. 

Louisa got up. As she stirred, a faint 
earthy odor diffused itself through the room. 
It was like a breath from a ploughed field. 

Mrs. Britton’s little sallow face contracted 
more forcibly. ‘‘I s’pose now you're go- 
in’ back to your potater patch,” said she. 
‘* Plantin’ potaters out there jist like a man, 
for all the neighbors to see. Pretty sight, 
I call it.” 

‘If they don’t like it, they needn’t look,” 
returned Louisa. She spoke quite evenly. 
Her young back was stiff with bending over 
the potatoes, but she straightened it rigor- 
ously. She pulled her old hat further over 
her eyes. 

There was a shuffling sound outside the 
door and a fumble at the latch. It opened, 
and an old man came in, scraping his feet 
heavily over the threshold. He carried an 
old basket. 

‘What you got in that basket, father?” 
asked Mrs. Britton. 

The old man looked at her. His old face 
had the round outlines and naive grin of a 
child. 

‘* Father, what you got in that basket ?” 

Louisa peered apprehensively into the bas- 
ket. ‘‘Where did you get those potatoes, 
grandfather ?” said she. 

‘**Digged ’em.” The old man’s grin deep- 
ened. He chuckled hoarsely. 

‘*Well, I'll give up if he ’ain’t been an’ 
dug up all them potaters you’ve been plant- 
in’!” said Mrs. Britton. 

‘Yes, he has,” said Louisa. ‘‘ Oh, grand- 
father, didn’t you know Id jest planted those 
potatoes?” 

The old man fastened his bleared blue 
eyes on her face, and still grinned. 

‘‘Didn’t you know better, grandfather?” 
she asked again. 

But the old man only chuckled. He was 
so old that he had come back into the mys- 
tery of childhood. His motives were hidden 
and inscrutable; his amalgamation with the 
human race was so much weaker. 

‘‘Land sakes! don’t waste no more time 
talkin’ to him,” said Mrs. Britton. ‘‘ You 
can’t make out whether he knows what he’s 
doin’ or not. I’ve give it up. Father, you 
jest set them pertaters down, an’ you come 
over here an’ set down in the rockin’-chair; 
you've done about ’nough work to-day.” 

The old man shook his head with slow 
mutiny. 

‘Come right over here.” 

Louisa pulled at the basket of potatoes. 
‘*Let me have ’em, grandfather,” said she. 
**T’ve got to have ’em.” 

The old man resisted. His grin disap- 
peared, and he set his mouth. Mrs. Britton 
got up, with a determined air, and went over 
to him. She was a sickly, frail-looking wo- 
man, but the voice came firm, with deep 
bass tones, from her little lean throat. 

‘Now, father,” said she, ‘‘ you jest give her 
that basket, an’ you walk across the room, 
and you set down in that rockin’-chair.” 

The old man looked down into her little 
pale, wedge-shaped face. His grasp on the 
basket weakened. Louisa pulled it away, 
and pushed past out of the door. and the old 
man followed his daughter sullenly across 
the room to the rocking-chair. 

The Brittons did not have a large potato 
field; they had only an acre of land in all. 
Louisa had planted two-thirds of her pota- 
toes; now she had to plant them all over 
again. She had gone to the house for a 
drink of water; her mother had detained 
her, and in the mean time the old man had 
undone her work. She begun putting the 
cut potatoes back in the ground. She was 
careful and laborious about it. A strong 
wind full of moisture was blowing from the 
east. The smell of the sea was in it, al- 
though this was some miles inland. Louisa’s 
brown calico skirt blew out in it like a sail. 
It beat her in the face when she raised her 
head. 

‘*T’ve got to get these in to-day somehow,” 
she muttered. ‘‘It ‘ll rain to-morrow.” 

She worked as fast as she could, and the 
afternoon wore on. About five o’clock she 
happened to glance at the road—the potato 
field lay beside it—and she saw Jonathan Nye 
driving past with his gray horse and buggy. 
She turned her back to the road quickly, and 
listened until the rattle of the wheels died 
away. At six o'clock her mother looked out 
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of the kitchen window and called her to 


supper. 
‘I’m comin’ in a minute,” Louisa shouted 
back. Then she worked faster than ever. 


At half past six she went into the house, and 
the potatoes were all in the ground. 

“Why didn’t you come when I called 
you?” asked her mother. 

‘**T had to get the potatoes in.’ 

**T guess you wa’n’t bound to get ’em all 
in to-night. It’s kind of discouragin’ when 
you work, an’ get supper all ready, to have 
it stan’ an hour, I callit. An’ you’ve worked 
*bout long enough for one day out in this 
damp wind, I should say.” 

Louisa washed her hands and face at the 
kitchen sink, and smoothed her hair at the 
little glass over it. She had wet her hair too, 
and made it look darker: it was quite a light 
brown. She brushed it in smooth straight 
lines back from her temples. Her whole 
face had a clear bright look from being ex- 
posed to the moist wind. She noticed it her- 
self, and gave her head a little conscious 
turn. 

When she sat down to the table her mother 
looked at her with admiration, which she 
veiled with disapproval. 

‘‘ Jest look at your face,” said she; ‘‘red 
as a beet. You'll be a pretty-lookin’ sight 
before the sumnier’s out, at this rate.” 

Louisa thought to herself that the light 
was not very strong, and the glass must have 
flattered her. She could not look as well as 
she had imagined. She spread some butter 
on her bread very sparsely. There was no- 
thing for supper but some bread and butter 
and weak tea, though the old man had his 
dish of Indian-meal porridge. He could not 
eat much solid food. The porridge was cov- 
ered with milk and molasses. He bent low 
over it, and ate large spoonfuls with loud 
noises. His daughter had tied a towel around 
his neck as she would have tied a pinafore 
on a child. She had also spread a towel 
over the table-cloth in front of him, and she 
watched him sharply lest he should spill his 
food. 

“IT wish I could have somethin’ to eat 
that I could relish the way jhe does that 
porridge and molasses,” said she. She had 
scarcely tasted anything. She sipped her 
weak tea laboriously. 

Louisa looked across at her mother’s meagre 
little figure in its neat old dress, at her poor 
small head bending over the teacup, showing 
the wide parting in the thin hair. 

““Why don’t you toast your bread, mo- 
ther?” said she. ‘‘I’ll toast it for you.” 

“No, I don’t want it. I'd jest as soon 
have it this way as any. I don’t want no 
bread, nohow. I want somethin’ to relish— 
a herrin’, or a little mite of cold meat, or 
somethin’. I s’pose I could eat as well as 
anybody if I had as much as some folks have. 
Mis’ Mitchell was sayin’ the other day that 
she didn’t believe but what they had butch- 
er’s meat up to Mis’ Nye’s every day in the 
week. She said Jonathan he went to Wolfs- 
borough and brought home great pieces in 
a market basket every week. I guess they 
have everything.” 

Louisa was not eating much herself, but 
now she took another slice of bread with a 
resolute air. ‘‘I guess some folks would be 
thankful to get this,” said she. 

‘Yes, I spose we'd ought to be thankful 
for enough to keep us alive, anybody takes 
so much comfort livin’,” returned her mo- 
ther, with a tragic bitterness that sat oddly 
upon her, she was so small and feeble. Her 
face worked and strained under the stress 
of emotion; her eyes were full of tears; she 
sipped her tea fiercely. 


‘*There’s some sugar,” said Louisa. ‘‘ We 
might have had a little cake.” 
The old man caught the word. ‘‘ Cake?” 


he mumbled, with pleased inquiry, looking 
up, and extending his grasping old hand. 

‘*T guess we ‘ain’t got no sugar to waste in 
cake,” returned Mrs. Britton. ‘* Eat your por- 
ridge, father, an’ stop teasin’. There ain't no 
cake.” 

After supper Louisa cleared away the dish- 
es; then she put on her shaw! and hat. 

“‘ Where you goin’?” asked her mother. 

‘** Down to the store.’ 

‘* What for?” 

‘‘The oil’s out. There wasn’t enough to 
fill the lamps this mornin’. I ’ain’t had a 
chance to get it before.”’ 

It was nearly dark. The mist was so heavy 
it was almost rain. Louisa went swiftly 
down the road with the oil can. It was a 
half-mile to the store where the few staples 
were kept that sufficed the simple folk in 
this little settlement. She was gone a half- 
hour. When she returned, she had besides 
the oil can a package under her arm. She 
went into the kitchen and set them down. 
The old man was asleep in the rocking-chair. 
She heard voices in the adjoining room. She 
frowned, and stood still, listening. 

‘* Louisa!” called her mother. Her voice 
was sweet, and higher pitched than usual. 
She sounded the ¢ in Louisa long. 

‘* What say?” 

‘‘Come in here after you’ve taken your 
things off.” 

Louisa knew that Jonathan Nye was in the 
sitting-room. She flung off her hat and shaw). 
Her old dress was damp, and had still some 
earth stains on it; her hair was roughened 
by the wind, but she would not look again 
in the glass; she went into the sitting-room 
just as she was. 

“It’s Mr. Nye, Louisa,” said her mother, 
with effusion. 

**Good-evenin’, Mr. Nye,” said Louisa. 


Jonathan Nye half arose and extended his 
hand, but she did not notice it. She sat down 
peremptorily in a chair at the other side of 
the room. Jonathan had the one rocking- 
chair; Mrs. Britton’s frail little body was 
poised anxiously on the hard rounded top of 
the carpet-covered lounge. She looked at 
Louisa’s dress and hair, and her eyes were 
stony with disapproval, but her lips still 
smirked, and she kept her voice sweet. She 
pointed to a glass dish on the table. 

**See what Mr. Nye has brought us over, 
Louisa,” said she. 

Louisa looked indifferently at the dish. 

‘‘Tt’s honey,” said her mother; ‘‘some of 
his own bees made it. Don’t you want to 
get a dish an’ taste of it? One of them little 
glass sauce dishes.” 

‘*No, I guess not,” replied Louisa. ‘‘I 
never cared much about honey. Grandfather 
‘ll like it.” 

The smile vanished momentarily from Mrs. 
Britton’s lips, but she recovered herself. She 
arose and went across the room to the china 
closet. Her set of china dishes was on the 
top shelves, the lower were filled with books 
and papers. ‘‘I’ve got somethin’ to show 
you, Mr. Nye,” said she. 

This was scarcely more than a hamlet, but 
it was incorporated, and had its town books. 
She brought forth a pile of them, and laid 
them on the table beside Jonathan Nye. 
“There,” said she, ‘‘ I thought mebbe you'd 
like to look at these.” - She opened one and 
pointed to the school report. This mother 
could not display her daughter’s accomplish- 
ments to attract a suitor, for she had none. 
Louisa did not own a piano or organ; she 
could not paint; but she had taught school 
acceptably for eight years—ever since she 
was sixteen—and in every one of the town 
books was testimonial to that effect, inter- 
mixed with glowing eulogy. Jonathan Nye 
looked soberly through the books; he was 
a slow reader. He was a few years older 
than Louisa, tall and clumsy, long-featured 
and long-necked. His face was a deep red 
with embarrassment, and it contrasted oddly 
with his stiff dignity of demeanor. 

Mrs. Britton drew a chair close to him 
while he read. ‘‘ You see, Louisa taught 
that school for eight year,” said she; ‘‘an’ 
she'd be teachin’ it now if Mr. Mosely’s daugh- 
ter hadn’t grown up an’ wanted somethin’ 
to do, an’ he put her in. He was commit- 
tee, youknow. I dun’no’as I’d ought to say 
so, an’ I wouldn’t want you to repeat it, but 
they do say Ida Mosely don’t give very good 
satisfaction, an’ I guess she won't have no 
reports like these in the town books unless 
her father writes ’em. See this one.” 

Jonathan Nye pondered over the fulsome 
testimony to Louisa’s capability, general 
worth, and amiability, while she sat in sulky 
silence at the further corner of the room. 
Once in a while her mother, after a furtive 
glance at Jonathan engrossed in a town book, 
would look at her and gesticulate fiercely for 
her to come over, but she did not stir. Her 
eyes were dull and quiet, her mouth closely 
shut; she looked homely. Louisa was very 
pretty when pleased and animated, at other 
times she had a look like a closed flower. 
One could see no prettiness in her. 

Jonathan Nye read all the school reports; 
then he arose heavily. ‘‘ They're real good,” 
said he. He glanced at Louisa and tried to 
smile; his blushes deepened. 

*“Now don’t be in a hurry,” said Mrs. 
Britton. 

‘*T guess I’d better be goin’; mother’s 
alone.” 

‘*She won't be afraid; it’s jest on the edge 
of the evenin’.” 

“‘T don’t know as she will. But I guess 
I'd better be goin’.” He looked hesitatingly 
at Louisa. 

She arose and stood with an indifferent air. 

‘* You'd better set down again,” said Mrs. 
Britton. 

‘No; I guess I'd better be goin’.” Jon- 
athan turned toward Louisa. ‘‘ Good-even- 
in’,” said he. 

‘* Good-evenin’.” 

Mrs. Britton followed him to the door. 
She looked back and beckoned imperiously 
to Louisa, but she stood still. ‘‘ Now come 
again, do,” Mrs. Britton said to the depart- 
ing caller. ‘Run in any time; we're real 
lonesome evenin’s. Father he sets an’ sleeps 
in his chair, an’ Louisa an’ me often wish 
somebody ‘d drop in; folks round here ain’t 
none too neighborly. Come in any time you 
happen to feel like it, an’ we'll both of us be 
glad to see you. Tell your mother I'll send 
home that dish to-morrer, an’ we shall have 
a real feast off that beautiful honey.” 

When Mrs. Britton had fairly shut the 
outer door upon Jonathan Nye, she came 
back into the sitting-room as if her anger 
had a propelling power like steam upon her 
body. 

‘© Now, Louisa Britton,” said she, ‘‘ you’d 
ought to be ashamed of yourself—ashamed 
of yourself! You've treated him like x—hog!” 

**T couldn’t help it.” 

**Couldn’t help it! I guess you could treat 
anybody decent if you tried. I never saw 
such actions! I guess you needn’t be afraid 
of him. I guess he ain’t so set on you that 
he means to ketch you up an’ run off. There’s 
other girls in town full as good as you an’ 
better lookin’. Why didn’t you go an’ put 
on your other dress? Comin’ into the room 
with that old thing on, an’ your hair all ina 
frowse! I guess he won't want to come 
again.” 

“T hope he won't,” said Louisa, under her 
breath. She was trembling all over. 
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“ What say?” 

‘*Nothin’.” 

**T shouldn’t think you'd want to say any- 
thing, treatin’ him that way, when he came 
over and brought all that beautiful honey! 
He was all dressed up too. He had on a 
real nice coat—cloth jest as fine as it could 
be, an’ it was kinder damp when he come in. 
Then he dressed all up to come over here 
this rainy night an’ bring this honey.” Mrs. 
Britton snatched the dish of honey and scud- 
ded into the kitchen with it. ‘Sayin’ you 
didn’t like honey after he took all that pains 
to bring it over!” said she. ‘‘ I'd said I liked 
it if I’d lied up hill and down.” She set the 
dish in the pantry. ‘* What in creation smells 
so kinder strong an’ smoky in here?” said she, 
sharply. 

“] guess it’s the herrin’. I got two or three 
down to the store.” 

“Td like to know what you got herrin’ 
for?” 

‘“*T thought maybe you'd relish 'em.” 

**T don’t want no herrin’s, now we've got 
this honey. But I don’t know but you’ve 
got money to throw away.” ‘She shook the 
old man by the stove into partial wakefulness, 
and steered him into his little bedroom off the 
kitchen. She herself slept in one off the sit- 
ting-room; Louisa’s room was upstairs. 

Louisa lighted her candle and went to bed, 
her mother’s scolding voice pursuing her 
like a wrathful spirit. She cried when she 
was in bed in the dark, but she soon went to 
sleep. She was too healthfully tired with 
her out-door work not to. All her young 
bones ached with the strain of manual labor 
as they had ached many a time this last 
year since she had lost her school. 

The Brittons had been and were in sore 
straits. All they had in the world was this 
little house with the acre of land. Louisa’s 
meagre school money had bought their food 
and clothing since her father died. Now it 
was almost starvation for them. Louisa was 
struggling to wrest a little sustenance from 
their stony acre of land, toiling like a Euro- 

ean peasant woman, sacrificing her New 
Sngland dignity. Lately she had _ herself 
split up a cord of wood which she had 
bought of a neighbor, paying for it in in- 
stalments with work for his wife. 

‘Think of a school-teacher goin’ into Mis’ 
Mitchell's house to help clean!” said her mo- 
ther. 

She, although she had been of poor, hard- 
working people all her life, with the humblest 
surrounding, was a born aristocrat, with that 
fiercest and most bigoted aristocracy which 
sometimes arises from independent poverty. 
She had the feeling of a queen for a princess 
of the blood about her school-teacher daugh 
ter; her working in a neighbor's kitchen was 
as galling and terrible to her. The project 
ed marriage with Jonathan Nye was like a 
royal alliance for the good of the state. Jon- 
athan Nye was the only eligible young man 
in the place; he was the largest land-owner; 
he had the best house. There were only him- 
self and his mother; after her death the prop- 
erty would all be his, Mrs. Nye was an older 
woman than Mrs. Britton, who forgot her 
own frailty in calculating their chances of 
life. 

‘«Mis’ Nye is considerable over seventy,” 
she said often to herself; ‘“‘an’ then Jona- 
than will have it all.” 

She saw herself installed in that large 
white house as reigning dowager. All the 
obstacle was Louisa’s obstinacy, which her 
mother could not understand. She could 
see no fault in Jonathan Nye. So far as ab- 
solute approval went, she herself was in love 
with him. There was no more sense, to her 
mind, in Louisa’s refusing him than there 
would have been in a princess refusing the 
fairy prince and spoiling the story. 

‘* I'd like to know what you've got against 
him,” she said often to Louisa. 

‘*T’ain’t got anything against him.” 

‘“Why don’t you treat him different, then, 
I want to know?” 

“‘T don’t like him.” Louisa said ‘“‘like” 
shamefacedly, for she meant love, and dared 
not say it. 

“Like! Well, I don’t know nothin’ about 
such likin’s as some pretend to, an’I don’t 
wantto. If Isee anybody is good an’ worthy, 
I like ’em, an’ that’s all there is about it.” 

‘*T don’t—believe that’s the way you felt 
about—father, said Louisa, softly, her young 
face flushed red. 

«Yes, it was. 
about it.” 

And Mrs. Britton believed it. Many hard 
middle-aged years lay between her and her 
own love-time, and nothing is so changed by 
distance as the realities of youth. She be- 
lieved herself to have been actuated by the 
same calm reasgn in marrying young John 
Britton, who had had fair prospects, which 
she thought should actuate her daughter in 
marrying Jonathan Nye. 

Louisa got no sympathy from her, but she 
persisted in her refusal. She worked harder 
and harder. She did not spare herself in- 
doors or out. As the summer wore on, her 
face grew as sunburnt as a boy’s, her hands 
were hard and brown. When she put on 
her white dress to go to meeting on a Sun 
day there was a white ring around her neck 
where the sun had not touched it. Above it 
her face and neck showed browner. Her 


I had some common-sense 


sleeves were rather short, and there were 
also white rings above her brown wrists. 

‘** You look as if you were turnin’ Injun by 
inches,” said her mother. 

Louisa, when she sat in the meeting-house, 
tried slyly to pull her sleeves down to the 
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brown on her wrists; she gave a little twitch 
to the ruffle around her neck. Then she 
glanced across, and Jonathan Nye was look- 
ing at her. She thrust her hands, in their 
short-wristed, loose cotton gloves, as far out 
of the sleeves as she could; her brown wrists 
showed conspicuously on her white lap. 
She had never heard of the princess who de- 
stroyed her beauty that she might not be 
forced to wed the man whom she did not 
love, but she had something of the same 
feeling, although she did not have it for the 
sake of any tangible lover. Louisa had nev- 
er seen anybody whom she would have pre- 
ferred to Jonathan Nye. ‘There was no oth- 
er marriageable young man in the place. 
She had only her dreams, which she had in 
common with other girls. 

That Sunday evening before she went to 
meeting her mother took some old wide lace 
out of her bureau drawer. ‘‘ There,” said 
she,‘‘ I’m goin’ to sew this in your neck an’ 
sleeves before you put your dress on. It ’Il 
cover up a little; it’s wider than the ruffle.” 

‘‘T don’t want it in,” said Louisa. 

“Td like to know why not? You look 
like a fright. I was ashamed of you this 
mornin’.” 

Louisa thrust her arms into the white dress 
sleeves peremptorily. Her mother did not 
speak to her all the way to meeting. After 
meeting, Jonathan Nye walked home with 
them, and Louisa kept on the other side of 
her mother. He went into the house and 
staid anhour. Mrs. Britton entertained him, 
while Louisa sat silent. When he had gone, 
she looked at her daughter as if she could 
have used bodily force, but she said nothing. 
She shot the bolt of the kitchen door noisily. 
Louisa lighted her candle. The old man’s 
loud breathing sounded from his room; he 
had been put to bed for safety before they 
went to meeting; through the open windows 
sounded the loud murmur of the summer 
night, as if that too slept heavily. 

‘*Good-night, mother,” said Louisa, as she 
went up stairs; but her mother did not an- 
swer. 

The next day was very warm. This was 
an exceptionally hot summer. Louisa went 
out early; her mother would not ask her 
where she was going. She did not come 
home until noon. Her face was burning; 
her wet dress clung to her arms and shoul- 
ders. 

‘‘Where have you been?” asked her mo- 
ther. 

** Oh, I’ve been out in the field.” 

‘What field?” 

‘*Mr. Mitchell’s.” 

‘‘What have you been doin’ out there?” 

‘* Rakin’ hay.” 

‘* Rakin’ hay with the men?” 

‘‘There wasn’t anybody but Mr. Mitchell 
and Johnny. Don’t, mother!” 

Mrs. Britton had turned white. 
into a chair. ‘‘I can’t stan’ it nohow,” she 
moaned. ‘‘ All the daughter I've got.” 

‘*Don’t, mother! I ’ain’t done any harm. 
What harm is it?) Why can’t I rake hay as 
well as a man? Lots of women do such 
things, if nobody round here does. He's 
goin’ to pay me right off, and we need the 
money, Don’t, mother!” Louisa got a tum- 
bler of water. ‘‘ Here, mother, drink this.” 

Mrs. Britton pushed it away. Louisa stood 
looking anxiously at her. Lately her mother 
had grown thinner than ever; she looked 
scarcely bigger than a child. Presently she 
got up and went to the stove. 

‘* Don’t try to do anything, mother; let me 
finish getting dinner,” pleaded Louisa. She 
tried to take the pan of biscuits out of her 
mother’s hands, but she jerked it away. 

The old man was sitting on the door-step, 
huddled up loosely in the sun, like an old 
dog. 

**Come, father,” Mrs. Britton called in a 
dry voice, ‘“‘dinner’s ready—what there is 
of it!” 

The old man shuffled in, smiling. 

There was nothing for dinner but the hot 
biscuits and tea. The fare was daily becom- 
ing more meagre. All Louisa’s little hoard 
of school money was gone, and her earnings 
were very uncertain and slender. Their 
chief dependence for food through the sum- 
mer was their garden, but that had failed 
them in some respects. 

One day the old man had come in radiant, 
with his shaking hands full of potato blos- 
soms; his old eyes twinkled over them like a 
mischievous child’s. Reproaches were use- 
less; the little potato crop was sadly dam- 
aged. Lately, in spite of close watching, he 
had picked the squash blossoms, piling them 
in a yellow mass beside the kitchen door. 
Still, it was nearly time for the pease and 
beans and beets; they would keep them from 
starvation while they lasted. 

But when they came, and Louisa could 
pick plenty of green food every morning, 
there was still a difficulty: Mrs. Britton’s 
appetite and digestion were poor; she could 
not live upon a green-vegetable diet; and the 
old man missed his porridge, for the meal 
was all gone. 

One morning in August he cried at the 
breakfast table like a baby, because he want- 
ed his porridge, and Mrs. Britton pushed 
away her own plate with a despairing ges- 
ture. 

‘There ain’t no use,” said she. ‘‘I can’t 
eat no more garden-sauce nohow. I don’t 
blame poor father a mite. You ’ain’t got no 
feelin’ at all.” 

**T don’t know what I can do; I’ve work- 
ed as hard as I cau,” said Louisa, miserably. 

‘IT know what you can do, and so do you.” 


She sank 
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‘*No, I don’t, mother,” returned Louisa, 
with alacrity. ‘‘He’ain’t been here for two 
weeks now, and I saw him with my own 
eyes yesterday, carryin’ a dish into the Mose- 
lys’, and I knew ’twas honey. I think he’s 
after Ida.” 

*‘Carryin’ honey into the Moselys’? I 
don’t believe it.” 

‘*He was; I saw him.” 

“‘ Well, I don’t care if he was. If you’rea 
mind to act decent now, you can bring him 
round again. He was dead set on you, an’ 
I don’t believe he’s changed round to that 
Mosely girl as quick as this.” 

‘You don’t want me to ask him to come 
back here, do you?” 

‘*T want you to act decent. You can go 
to meetin’ to-night, if you’re a mind to—I 
sha’n’t go; I ’ain’t got strength ‘nough—an’ 
‘twouldn’t hurt you none to hang back a 
little after meetin’, and kind of edge round 
his way. ’Twouldn’t take more’n a look.” 

‘**Mother!” 

“Well, Idon’tcare. ”"Twouldn’t hurt you 
none. It’s the way more’n one girl does, 
whether you believe it or not. Men don’t do 
all the courtin’—not by along shot. *Twon't 
hurt you none. You needn't look so scart.” 

Mrs. Britton’s own face was a burning red. 
She looked angrily away from her daughter’s 
honest indignant eyes. 

‘*T wouldn’t do such a thing as that fora 
man I liked,” said Louisa; ‘‘and I certainly 
sha’n’t for a man I don’t like.” 

‘Then me an’ your grandfather'll starve, 
said her mother; ‘‘ that’s all there is about 
it. We can’t neither of us stan’ it much 
longer.” 

** We could—” 

** Could what?” 

‘*Put a—little mortgage on the house.” 

Mrs. Britton faced her daughter. She 
trembled in every inch of her weak frame. 
‘* Put a mortgage on this house, an’ by-an’-by 
not have aroof to cover us! Are you crazy? 
I tell you what ’tis, Louisa Britton, we may 
starve, your grandfather an’ me, an’ you can 
follow us to the graveyard over there, but 
there’s only one way I'll ever put a mortgage 
on this house. If you have Jonathan Nye, 
T'll ask him to take a little one to tide us 
along an’ get your weddin’ things.” 

** Mother, I'll tell you what I’m goin’ to 
do.” 

** What?” 

“‘T am goin’ to ask Uncle Solomon.” 

‘**1 guess when Solomon Mears does any- 
thin’ for us you'll know it. He never for- 
gave your father about that wood lot, an’ 
he’s hated the whole of us ever since. When 
I went to his wife’s funeral he never answer- 
ed when I spoke to him. I guess ’f you go 
to him you'll take it out in goin’.” 

Louisa said nothing more. She begun 
clearing away the breakfast dishes and set- 
ting the house to rights. Her mother was 
actually so weak that she could scarcely 
stand, and she recognized it. She had set- 
tled into the rocking-chair, and leaned her 
head back. Her profile looked pale and sharp 
against the dark calico cover. 

When the house was in order, Louisa stole 
up stairs to her own chamber. She put on 
her clean old blue muslin and her hat, then 
she went slyly down and out the front way. 

It was seven miles to her uncle Solomon 
Mears’s, and she had made up her mind to 
walk them. She walked quite swiftly until 
the house windows were out of sight, then 
she slackened her pace a little. It was one 
of the fiercest dog-days. A damp heat set- 
tled heavily down upon the earth; the sun 
scalded, 

At the foot of the hill Louisa passed a 
house where one of her girl acquaintances 
lived. She was going in the gate with a pan 
of early apples. ‘‘ Hullo, Louisa,” she called. 

“ Hullo, Vinnie.” 

‘* Where you goin’?” 

**Oh, I’m goin’ a little way.” 

** Ain't it awful hot? Say, Louisa, do you 
know Ida Mosely’s cuttin’ you out?” 

«‘She’s welcome.” 

The other girl, who was larger and stouter 
than Louisa, with a sallow, unhealthy face, 
looked at her curiously. ‘*I don’t see why 
you wouldn’t have him,” said she. ‘‘I should 
have thought you’d jumped at the chance.” 

“Should you if you didn’t like him, I'd 
like to know?” 

‘I'd like him if he had such a nice house 
and as much money as Jonathan Nye,” re- 
turned the other girl. 

She offered Louisa some apples, and she 
went along the road eating them. She her- 
self had scarcely tasted food that day. 

It was about nine o'clock; she had risen 
early. She calculated how many hours it 
would take her to walk the seven miles. She 
walked as fast as she could to hold out. The 
heat seemed to increase as the sun stood 
higher. She had walked about three miles 
when she heard wheels behind her. Present- 
ly a team stopped at her side. 

**Good-mornin’,” said an 
voice. 

She looked around. It was Jonathan Nye, 
with his gray horse and light wagon. 

‘*Good-mornin’,” said she. 

**Goin’ far?” 

‘* A little ways.” 

‘Won't you—ride?” 

“No, thank you. I guess I'd rather Walk.” 

Jonathan Nye nodded, made an. inarticu- 
late noise in his throat, and drove on. Lou- 
isa watched the wagon bowling lightly along. 
The dust flew back. She took out her hand- 
kerchief and wiped her dripping face. 

It was about noon when she came in sight 
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of her uncle Solomon Mears’s house in Wolfs- 
borough. It stood far back from the road, 
behind a green expanse of untrodden yard. 
The blinds on the great square front were 
all closed; it looked as if everybody were 
away. Louisa went around to the side door. 
It stood wide open. There was a thin blue 
cloud of tobacco smoke issuing from it. Sol- 
omon Mears sat there in the large old kitch- 
en smoking his pipe. On the table near him 
was an empty bowl. He had just eaten his 
dinner of bread and milk. He got his own 
dinner. He had lived alone since his wife 
died. He looked at Louisa. Evidently he 
did not recognize her. 


‘* How do you do, Uncle Solomon?” said 
Louisa. 
«Oh, it’s John Britton’s daughter! How 


d’ye do?” 

He took his pipe out of his mouth long 
enough to speak, then replaced it. His eyes, 
sharp under their shaggy brows, were fixed 
on Louisa; his broad bristling face had a 
look of stolid rebuff like an ox; his stout fig- 
ure, in his soiled farmer dress, surged over his 
chair. He sat full in the doorway. Louisa 
standing before him, the perspiration trickling 
over her burning face, set forth her case with 
a certain dignity. This old man was her mo 
ther’s nearest relative. He had property and 
to spare. Should she survive “him, it would 
be hers, unless willed away. She, with her 
unsophisticated sense of justice, had a feel 
ing that he ought to help her. 

The old man listened. When she stopped 
speaking, he took the pipe out of his mouth 
slowly, and stared gloomily past her at his 
hay field, where the grass was now a green 
stubble. 

“‘T ’ain’t got no money I can spare jest 
now,” said he. ‘‘Is’pose you know your fa- 
ther cheated me out of consider’ ble once?” 

‘*We don’t care so much about money, if 
you have got something you could spare to 
—eat. We ’ain’t got anything but garden- 
stuff.” 

Solomon Mears still frowned past her at 
the hay field. Presently he arose slowly, and 
went across the kitchen. Louisa sat down 
on the door-step, and waited. Her uncle was 
gone quitea while. She too stared over at the 
field, which seemed to undulate like a lake 
in the hot light. 

‘**Here’s some things you can take, if you 
want ‘em,” said her uncle, at her back. 

She got up quickly. He pointed grimly 
to the kitchen table. He was a deacon, an 
orthodox believer; he recognized the claims 
of the poor, but he gave alms as a soldier 
might yield up his sword. Benevolence was 
the result of warfare with his own conscience. 

On the table lay a ham, a bag of meal, one 
of flour, and a basket of eggs. 

“I'm afraid I can’t carry ’em 
Louisa. 

‘*Leave what you can’t, then.” Solomon 
caught up his hat and went out. He mut- 
tered something about not spending any 
more time as he went. 

Louisa stood looking at the packages. It 
was utterly impossible for her to carry them 
all at once. She heard her uncle shout to 
some oxen he was turning out of the barn. 
She took up the bag of meal and the basket 
of eggs, and carried them out to the gate; 
then she returned, got the flour and ham, 
and went with them to a point beyond. Then 
she returned for the meal and eggs, and car- 
ried them past the others. In that way she 
traversed the seven miles home. The heat 
increased. She had eaten nothing since 
morning but the apples that her friend had 
given her. Her head was swimming, but 
she kept on. Her resolution was as immov- 
able under the power of the sun as a rock. 
Once in a while she rested for a moment 
under a tree, but she soon arose and went 
on. It was like a pilgrimage, and the Mecca 
at the end of the burning, desert-like road 
was her own maiden independence. 

It was after eight o’clock when she reach- 
ed home. Her mother stood in the doorway 
watching for her, straining her eyes in the 
dusk. 

‘* For goodness’ sake, Louisa Britton! where 
have you been?” she begun; but Louisa laid 
the meal and eggs down on the step. 

“‘T’ve got to go back a little ways,” she 
panted. 

When she returned with the flour and 
ham, she could hardly get into the house. 
She laid them on the kitchen table, where 
her mother had put the other parcels, and 
sank into a chair. 

‘‘Tg this the way you’ve brought all these 
things home?” asked her mother. 

Louisa nodded. 

‘* All the way from Uncle Solomon’s?” 

oe fF 

Her mother went to her and took her hat 
off. ‘‘It’s a mercy if you ’ain’t got a sun- 
stroke,” said she, with a sharp tenderness. 
‘‘T’ve got somethin’ to tell you. What do 
s’pose has happened? Mr. Mosely has been 
here, an’ he wants you to take the school 
again when it opens next week. He says 
Ida ain’t very well, but I guess that ain’t it. 
They think she’s goin’ to get somebody. 
Mis’ Mitchell says so. She’s been in. She 
says he’s carryin’ things over there the whole 
time, but she don’t b’lieve there’s anything 
settled yet. She says they feel so sure of it, 
they're goin’ to have Ida give the school up. 
I told her I thought Ida would make him a 
good wife, an’ she was easier suited than 
some girls. What do you s’pose Mis’ Mitch- 
ell says? She says old Mis’ Nye told her 
that there was one thing about it: if Jona- 
than had you, he wa’n’t goin’ to have me an’ 
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father hitched on to Lim; he’d look out for 
that. I told Mis’ Mitchell that I guess there 
wa'n’t none of us willin’ to hitch, you nor 
anybody else. I hope she’ll tell Mis’ Nye 
Now I'm a-goin’ to turn you out a tumbler 
of milk—Mis’ Mitchell she brought over a 
whole pitcherful; says she’s got more’n 
they can use—they ’ain’t got no pig now— 
an’ then you go an’ lay down on the sittin’- 
room lounge, an’ cool off; an’ I'll stir up 
some porridge for supper, an’ boil some eggs. 
Father ‘Il be tickled to death. Go right in 
there. I’m dreadful afraid you'll be sick. I 
never heard of anybody doin’ such a thing 
as you have.” 

Louisa drank the milk, and crept into the 
sitting-room. It was warm and close there, 
so she opened the front door, and sat down 
on the step. The twilight was deep, but 
there was a clear yellow glow in the west. 
One great star had come out in the midst of 
it. A dewy coolness was spreading over 
everything. The air was full of bird calls 
and children’s voices. Now and then there 
was a shout of laughter. Louisa leaned her 
head against the door-post. 

The house was quite near the road. Some 
one passed—a man carrying a basket. Lou 
isa glanced at him, and recognized Jonathan 
Nye by his gait. He kept on down the road 
toward the Moselys’, and Louisa turned again 
from him to her sweet mysterious girlish 
dreams. ; 


ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Leirsio.—Use a thin silk of very dull old-blr 
your reception-room curtains ; if yon want them a lit- 
tle elaborate, decorate with rings of old-gold in ap- 
pliqné. We should advise the same coloring for por- 
ti¢res. Have plain carpet of the old-bine with rags. 
Use plain white Swiss muslin for bedroom curtains 
tied with white ribbon 

A. anp B.—The spoon should never be in the cup 
except to stir the sugar, and then should be vsed with 
as little movement as possible 

Detrorr.—Get a cloth tailor-made dress ar 
for travelling, church, etc., and the jacket wil] answer 
with other dresses. A dark brocaded silk dress for 
visiting and for house wear, a homespun dress, and a 
pretty wrapper of flannel or cashmere, will also be use- 
ful. Have a felt bonnet to go with the cloth dress, and 
add a more dressy bonnet later in the season 

Enquirer.—See many suggestions for breakfasts in 
late numbers of the Bazar. Wear the travelling ay 
during the ceremony. The bouquets will be sufficient 

Everereen.—Use the silk skirt and waist as they 
are, and cover them with white or blue mousseline de 
soie, grenadine, or barége. The blue net will answer 
for a ruche on the silk skirt. Have a straight full 
skirt, and belted waist of the mousseline or other thin 
fabric. 

“Op Lapy.”—Do not call yourself an “ old lady.” 
The black surah skirt will be useful under a grenadi 
or net dress. Reserve the heavy satin for winter. The 
café au lait dress made eight years ago has probably 
enough for a straight skirt in the present style with a 
border or panels of the velvet. Then use a great denl 
of velvet in the waist, as sleeves and front, with silk 
for the back. As you are a semi-invalid, you should 
shorten your trained skirts to demi-trains, with very 
little fulness in them. See hints to “ Elderly Ladics” 
in Bazar No. 34. Gold galloon and some black lace 
will trim your dress well. 

L. E. W.—Find a picture and pattern of a gymna- 
sium suit in Bazar No. 14, Vol. XXII, and read about 
such a suit in an article on the “ Ladies’ Athletic 
Clnb” in Bazar No. 34. A college girl will need two 
or three warm wool dresses, one of cloth with a jacket 
to match, and a better dress of silk or of cashmere for 
special occasions. Two or three silk or woo! shirt 
waists, a good warm ulster, and a water-proof coat 
are also important articles for her outfit. 

t.C. Tse your moiré as you have it for a waist- 
coat, revers collar, and panels of a nearly straight vel- 
vet dress, and have a short elbow cape of velvet edged 
with fur or feathers. Get dark brown silk for « fall 
front and frills for your Henrietta dress, and make by 
design on page 660 of Bazar No, 34. ; 

Sonona.—Make a young lady's evening dress with 
full round waist half low in the neck, puffed sleeves 
to the elbow, and a fall of the material around the 
neck Make the skirt straight, with all its pleating 
forming a fanin the back. Mousseline de soie, net, or 
china silk made in this way should have four or five 
rows of ribbon around the skirt at the foot. 

E. M. F.—Accordion skirts are much less used than 
they werea yearago. Plain skirts are preferred, caught 
up on each side, with their fulness pleated behind. 
Binet blue—a dark clear shade—turquoise blue, bright 
red, and very reddish heliotrope shades will be worn 
in the autumn and winter. 

P. E. A.—See description of a divided skirt in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 32. 

Aimére.—Girls of fourteen do not wear tea gowns. 
Their stationery is the plain unruled note-paper that 
their mothers use. Certainly, if they are old enough 
to have engraved calling cards, the prefix Miss should 
be used. 

Crarinpa.—The groom and ushers of antumn wed- 
dings will wear black frock-coats, vest to match, white 
crépe de Chine neckties, and dark-colored trousers. 

W. W. W.—Make your black Henrietta cloth like 
the cashmere and silk gown illustrated on page 573 of 
Bazar No. 29. Read about new drees trimmings in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 36. 

Latian.—Your cashmere is an excellent Venetian 
red shade, and will look well trimmed with black ap- 
pliqué velvet or passementerie. Make it by design 
just commended to “W. W. W." Use silk or 
thread gloves, if kid gloves are uncomfortably warm. 
Dust some violet powder in kid gloves just before put- 
ting them on 

Kate A.—Get either an Astrakhan or seal-skin cape, 
as they will be worn all winter. 

R. D.—Get dark brocaded silk for sleeves and panels 
of your green snrah. The tan silk will look well com- 
bined with plain faced-cloth, or with the rough spotted 
camel’s-hair. 

Anna.—Make your bine striped silk by the design 
for a diagonal striped wool on page 658 of Bazar No. 
34, using plain bine silk for sleeves and border 








dl jacket 











lisle- 


8. C.S.—Nut-brown silk or velvet wili combine styl- 
ishly with your green wool. 
A. B. 8.—Get black bengaline for your silk dress, 


and make with black velvet like the reception dress 
illustrated on page 673 of Bazar No. 35. This model 
is especia!!y designed for the “* middle-aged.” 

Cousin Pattie.—Black slippers and black silk stock- 
ings will answer with a simple dress of white albatross 
cloth. The skirt should touch the floor, but not train. 
The bridemaids enter in pairs, and stand on the left of 
the bride. The groomsmen, also in couples, precede 
the bridemaids, and stand on the right side of the 
groom. 

}, C.—Your idea of the groom's dress is correct. He 
changes it for a travelling suit of checked or striped 
Cheviot, or a black cut-away coat with vest to match 
and striped trousers. 

D. P.—Make your velvet gown with a slightly point- 
ed bodice that is nearly seamless, the front in one piece 
fastening on the left shoulder and underthearm. Cut 
it V-shaped in the neck, and drape with monsseline 
chiffon. Also have full sleeves of the chiffon, aud a 
festooned flounce of chiffon across the foot of the 
front and sides of the straight English skirt; this skirt 
has all its fulness in the back, and should be pointed 
to lie on the floor two or three inches. 
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CorsaGE DRAPERY 


For description see Supplement. 





3LAcK SrLK APRON. 


For description see Supple ment 


IN THE GARDEN 
See illustration on front page. 
QEATED among her flow- 
i ers, the presiding genius of 
this beautiful garden looks as 
though she were the sunshine 
of a home. Her serene face 
and restful expression, the ex 
quisite finish of her dress, the 
hat, which is for the moment 
taken off the smoothly banded 
hair, are all individual and 
not ideal, so that we instinc- 
tively ask, ‘* Who is she?” and 
are not surprised to learn that 
the picture is a portrait—that 
of the wife of M. Dagnan- 
Souveret, a distinguished 
French painter, and like Cour- 
tois, whose work this is, a 
pupil of Gérédme. Courtois 
himself is a favorite artist, who 
has steadily kept in the front 
rank since his first appearance 
in the Salon in 1876. He has 
been wonderfully successful 
in portraiture, and the fre 
quenters of New York art 
galleries are familiar with his 
tone and touch. M. Courtois 
Was among those painters 
who, though at first hesitating, 
finally declined to go over to 
the new Salon. 
‘his beautiful picture will 
lend itself admirably to the 
grace of a frame. 


A QUIET CORNER BE- 
HIND THE ROCKS. 
See illustration on page 713. 

A LONG stretch of yellow- 
JX ish sand, a summer sea 
fringed with white ripples as 
it runs in to kiss the shore, a 
jutting piece of headland that 
serves the double purpose of 
shelter from the wind and 
from prying eyes—given this 
background, throw ina young 
man and a young woman, 
the funny paragrapher, and 
the professional poet, or the 
sketcher will know what to 
do. The gentleman will be 
passionate but timid, the lady 
willing but shy, if the artist 
considers it a serious affair; 
the lady will be the ‘‘sum- 
mer girl”—to use the slang 
of the period—and the man is 





Fig. 3. —Wtipow’s Bonnet 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—CRAPE-TRIMMED CosTUME. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Movurnine Hats. 








—(For description see Supplement.) 





Fig. 4.—MourRNING 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—GRENADINE MourntIne Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 39-48, 


VOLUME XXIIL., NO. 37 





Lace Ficnv. 


For description see Supplement. 


CRAPE-BORDERED WRapP.—BACK AND FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL, Figs. 26-80, 


a dude or a flirt, if the 
aforesaid funny paragrapher 
takes the subject in hand. 
Whether the old lady peeping 
in feigned disapproval from 
behind the rocks shall be in- 
troduced or not is a question 
of taste or artistic feeling. We 
have all seen such pictures 
and read such paragraphs 
again and again. There is 
not much of a story in any 
case, and what there is is as 
old as the flood. Though an 
old tale, it is ever new, and can- 
not well be spared either from 
life or newspapers. In our 
illustration the couple seem 
serious enough; the drawing, 
especially the suggestion of 
distance in the sea, is good, 
and the old Jady 1s brought in 
to give a touch of color or 
break the stiff outline rather 
than toadd to the interest of the 
story. We have all been there, 
and although the coast -line 
seems English, the scene may 
take place at Point Judith or 
anywhere else. It is a peace- 
ful little sketch, and tells its 
little story in a pretty, unpre- 
tentious style. 


THE GOLDEN GALLERY, 
ST. PAUL'S. 
See illustration on page 712. 

6 ie country cousin is 

always a pleasant vis- 
itor to her more or less blasé 
kin in the city. She brings 
with her into our dusty and 
broiling streets an air of the 
old country life, with its 
mountain breezes, babbling 
brooks, and simple enjoy- 
ments, She is charming in 
her simplicity, in her naive 
admiration—for she 1s still in 
that blissful age when admi- 
ration is possible—in her 
amusing curiosity. It is amus- 
ing to watch her. She will 
investigate what we pass by 
unheeded. In us familiarity 
has bred contempt; for her 
the world contains still some- 
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thing to be explored, and in exploration she is unweary. 
Without her kindly persistence the citizen would never 
know what treasures he has within his reach. 
not, under her influence, visited a monstrous image call- 
ed the Statue of Liberty somewhere in New Jersey ? 
Who has not been whisked up to the top of the Equita- 
ble Building under her guidance, and been there and 
then, under the eyes of the Signal Service, compelled to 


point out objects of in- 
terest? And who has 
not pointed such objects 
out with marvellous in- 
accuracy? There may 
be more than a sus- 
picion that the gentle- 
man in our illustration 
is imparting not very 
trustworthy informa- 
tion as he points out the 
sights of London from 
the Golden Gallery of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
London smoke is heavy, 
and London streets are 
crooked as well as nar- 
row, and the eyes soon 
become confused with 
the square miles of 
roofs and the countless 
spires that lie below. 
The so-called Golden 
Gallery is the gallery 
which encircles the up- 
per part of the dome; 
and above it, some fifty 





Fig. 5.—Gown wit Ficnu 
Bopice.--Back. —[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Who has 






































EMBROIDERED SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 


feet higher, rises the lantern 
surmounted by the ball. From 
the pavement to the top of the 
cross that is supported by the 
ball the height is about 870 
feet. The entrance to the up- 
per parts of the building is in 
the south ‘aisle, at the corner 
of the south transept. One 
hundred and ten steps lead to 
the library, one hundred and 
fifty more to the *‘ Whispering 
Gallery,” and a further flight 
of one hundred and eighteen 
steps lands the breathless visit- 
or at the Stone Gallery, encir- 
cling the lower part of the 
dome. Hence there is a wide 
view of the city, and few visit 
ors care to go higher. of 
course, from the Golden Gal- 
lery a more extensive survey is 
to be gained, from the flat bor- 
ders of the lower Thames to 
the high ground to the north 
of the city. The country cou 
sin of the illustration evidently 
prefers to contemplate the 
West End of London, for in 
the misty distance rises the 
Houses of Parliament, with 
the lofty Victoria Tower and 
the historic pile of the Abbey 
of St. Edward. In point of 
interest the Abbey at West- 
minster fears no rivalry from 
St. Paul's; the latter, in spite 
of its magnificent proportions, 
is cold and disappointing, and 
is more typical of England of 
the last century and of her 
modern world, while the for- 
mer bears on every stone part 
of that history which is com- 
mon to all men of English de- 
scent. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 

[ From Our Own Corresronpenr,. } 
i ems taste for embroideries 

is manifested not only in 
the abundant use of the orna 
ment itself, but in the eager. 
ness with which kindred ef- 
fects are sought out. Among 
these are the broché, embroid 
ered, and damassé nets and 
piece laces, which will be ex 
tensively used next season on 
velvet and silks. The whole 
or part of a corsage is covered 
with such lace, and the full 
upper part of a sleeve which 
has a deep close cuff of the 
dress material. Breadths of 
it show between the slashed 
edges of skirts. But one of 
the best uses to which it is put 
is covering entirely a dress of 
worn velvet or faded silk; the 
lace is put on flat, disguising 
without completely hiding the 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Fig. 3.—JAcKET FoR WaLkrna Dress, Fic. 1.—FRont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 18-25, 
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Fig. 1.—Watxine Dress with JAckeT.—See Figs. 3 
and 4,—-[{For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1-25.) 
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Fig. 2.—Gown witu Ficuvu Bopice.—FRONT, 
See Fig. 5.—{For description*see Supplement.) 
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material beneath, and thoroughly remodelling the toi 
lette. Economy and elegance are not always at vari- 
ance. The large-meshed nets spotted with chenille are 
successfully employed in the same manner. ‘This in- 
volves a slight innovation, which had already begun 
last year. In former years transparent fabrics were 
only worn for evening dresses in winter 
are worn for house toilettes and visiting gowns (car 
riage visiting) throughout the winter. 
toilettes transparent fabrics—gauzes, nets, and grena 
dines—of all colors and kinds, will be worn, much ot 
namented with embroideries in deep borders, in pow 
derings, and in bands. 
skirts will be moderately draped instead of severely 
flat. If plain skirts are used, the straight lines will be 
broken wherever it is practicable. The bre 
be slashed, and the open space utilized for lett 
Slight paniers, not at : 
will be draped on the hips, and sometimes the skirt 
will be festooned at regular intervals around the bot 
tom, caught up with a chou of the dress mate 
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For evening 


This would seem to imply that 
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| prominent 


} . 
lal oF 


The newest corsages are trimmed with deep flounces 
forming some sort of bertha or fichu—a fashion which 


Fig. 4.—Watxkinec Dress.—Back AND FRON1 


[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 


} 
| 


| 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-17. 
I PI 


is as favorable to slender wo 
men as it is fatal to those con 
structed on a rger plan An 
other trimming consists of 
bretelles, which are continued 
in long ends or jabots d« wn 
the front of the skirt: this is 
only suitable for light mate 
rials. Others of the new cor 
sages are still made low, with 


a high guimpe and sleeves of 
different material 
with crossed fichu drapery on 
front, and the princesse dresses 
crossed diag« nally, are as pop 


Corsages 


ular as ever for simple country 
gowns and for elaborate toi 
lettes as well. 

The first warmer dresses for 


early autumn are being made 
of very light and white wool 
lens, of white Cheviot, light 
weight white cloths and white 
and écru flannels. <A_ short 
jacket of the same material is 
worn with these, with a double 
row of gilt or pearl bullet 


shaped buttons down the front 
White or very light gloves are 
worn with these dresses, a fea 
ture to which it is difficult for 
the eyes to become accustom 
ed; to me they always have an 
over-dressed look Many light 
woollens are also to be worn 
throughout the winter, though 
not forstreet costumes. Beige 
color and dark seal brown, al 
ways a favorite combination, 
will be worn again, trimmed 
with brown and gold braid 
White cloth and gray velvet is 
another stylish combination 


with either silver or gold 
braid; also prune and biege 
color with gold grualloon 


Among the new woollens are 
some with shaded stripes that 
produce raised effects. There 
are still many plaids used, but 
on condition that they are com 
bined with a plain material 
and rather as accessories than 
as the principal part of the 
dress. The plaids are in sub 
dued tints, and sometimes 
spotted with bright colors. 
Among costly materials there 
are antique damasks, brocaded 
in delicate colors in imitations 
of old patterns; large designs 
which are rich without being 
heavy -looking. These bro 
cades begin to rival velvet, for 
which there is a veritable eraze, 
and which is worn not only in 
black and dark colors, but als« 
in light tints. Only a part of 
a dress is made of brocade, 
one or two breadths upon 
which the skirt opens, the 
sleeves and part of the bodice, 
sometimes a scarf draped 
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about the hips to form the small paniers to 


which we are returning in reactiou against 
over-flat skirts. Damasks and brocades of 


all kinds are used in combination with peau 
de soie, which is more and more replacing 
faille,and with satin merveilleux of all colors 

For trimming dresses silk fringes are com 
ing in again, thick, deep, and crimped 
With crépe de Chine in particular, fringes 
are being used, deep widths for edging the 
bottom of the skirt, and narrower widths 
for draperies. A dress of hydrangea-colored 
crépe de Chine has the skirt trimmed with 
fringe. The corsage is a basque of benga 
line of the same color, but a darker tint than 
the crépe, very open at the front, and very 
low there—a mere corselet—worn over a 
high full,bodice of the crépe de Chine, which 
has a pointed plastron and collar of gold 
embroidery. The full sleeves are of crépe 
gathered to a band of gold embroidery at the 
elbow, with a close under-sleeve, or rather 
deep cuff below, of bengaline. The skirt of 
the basque is trimmed with points of embroid- 
ery. Persian embroideries come in a com 
bination of gold, silver, and imitations of 
precious stones; but these are used sparingly, 
and rather as isolated ornaments than in con- 
tinuous trimmings; for instance, at the point 
of a corsage, the angles of a collar and cuffs, 
here and there on the skirt, at the fasten- 
ing of ribbons—in fact, as jewels would be 
used. Velvet ribbon trimmings will be much 
used this autumn, There is a quaint fancy 
for imitating flowers of the color of the rib- 
bon, which are used in place of ordinary 
bows or knots of ribbon. For example, 
pansy-colored ribbon is made to take the 
outline of a pansy, yellow ribbon is formed 
into large marigoids, and tea-rose or red rib- 
bon into some semblance of roses. 

The jacket has come to be the one indis- 
pensable wrap of the feminine wardrobe, 
and as fashion cannot get rid of it, it exer- 
cises its ingenuity in remodelling it. One new 
jacket is half-long, of a light shade of beige- 
colored camel'’s-hair; the front is straight, 
double-breasted, with two rows of buttons, 
and masculine collar and revers of the Eng- 
lish shape, the back half fitting with a postil- 


ion basque; the sleeves are straight, full, 
raised a trifle, but not exaggeratedly, on the 


shoulder, and terminating in a cuff six inches 
deep, a sort of flat ruche made of the fulness 
of the sleeve pleated in. For trimming, a 
small quantity of gold embroidery, a sheaf 
of wheat worked on the cuffs, revers, pocket 
flaps, and at the head of the postilion. An- 
other jacket, which is as tight-fitting as a 
corsage, is of bear’s-ear brown silk matelassé, 
with collar and sleeves of velvet of the same 
color. Still another is of dead-leaf brown 
cloth, braided with black soutache; the basque 
is rather long, and bordered with a deep band 
of black Astrakhan, the turned-back collar 
and narrow cuffs being likewise of Astrak han. 
But it is discounting the season to describe 
Astrakhan-trimmed jackets, which will not 
be in before November. 

More seasonable is a small mantelet, which 
is named with that perverted adjective, fin 
du siecle. Itis of changeable silk, with fronts 
pleated horizontally as far as the waist and 
prolonged in tabs below, the back termina- 
ting above the waist. The entire edge is 
trimmed with a black ostrich feather band. 
The tabs of the front are tied down by a belt 
of the material with long ends, trimmed with 
feathers at the extremities. This wrap will 
be worn quite early in the season, and later 
on, When greater warmth is required, will be 
provided with a flannel interlining covered 
with silk. EMMELINE RayMOND. 


ANCIENT ROMAN VEHICLES. 

N the times of the Ceesars Roman vehicles 

were often richly decorated with precious 
stones, and much gold was lavished upon 
them in a unique style of ornamentation; 
and when emperors went forth upon “a 
royal progress,” there were frequently hun- 
dreds of carriages en train. Suetonius states 
that when Nero travelled in state, no less 
than a thousand carriages accompanied the 
imperial party. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It svothes the child, softens the gunis, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 

Bornetr’s Fravorina Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—{Adv.) 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutel: ave and 
it is solw 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in healt. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 





Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
at bare walls. Why 
should you? You 


ean buy ten really 
artistic reprodue- 
tions after leading 
artists, any and all 
of them well worth 
framing, to decorate 
your walls with. 


DON’T 
STARE 


Send for our 


AUTUMN OFFER, 


which includes a trial three months’ subscription to the 
ART INTERCHANGE, from August toOctoberinclusive. 


FOR Ss i .25 We will send, as fast as 
ONLY 











published, Seven Ilus- 
trated Papers, Seven Dec- 
orative Design Supple- 
ments, Ten (10) Be antifnl 
Colored Plates, as follows: Moonlight Mari 
anthemums, Yellow and White, Large P.: 
and Flowers, Italian Street Scene, Dwarf Sun-flower, 
Purple Iris, A Cup of Tea, Still Life, Red Carnations, 
also Two Decorative Designs in Color, for china painters. 

These pictures are examples of the colored supple 
mental plates given with each fortnightly issue of the 


ART INTERCHANGE, 


which is the best art periodical in the world, appearing 
fortnightly, full of illustrations and good working de- 
signs for Embroidery and Carving, Plans for Home 
Decoration, Directions for Painting in Oil, Water, 
China Colors, Crayon Drawing, Wood Carving, etc., 














or 
etc. 


SAMPLE COP A copy of the paper and large | 
« colored study of Catskill Moun- 


tains for 10 cents—or recent copy with charming bird 
study in color, entitled The First Snow, for 20 cents, 
or any one of the above-named colored studies sent 
for 20 cents, 

CATALOGUE, with 100 Ilustrations of these stud- 
ies, sent free for postage. Mention Harper's Bazar. 
was. LIAM WHITLOCK, 37 West 22d Street, N. Y. 


co RSETS, 
WAISTS 












Send for 
Catalogue 
and 


Price List.\ 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., / 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburniuve for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beautifal Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


“PARTED BANG” 


a of natural Cust LY Hair, 
arnteed ‘becom 


who wear their hair is pasted $6 
‘fying Mask. size and color. 
Beautitying Ma 
2; Hair 









, 


sen owes 
the m’fr for Dllust 
€.Burnham, 71 71 State-st.« (Cent’l Music frallChicage 


VILLACABRAS. 


THE BEST NATURAL PURGATIVE WATER. 
Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, 50c. 





— hy 








ONLY ide THE LIPS DISPLAY ena TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 











‘Ww sr Corns and Bunions al! gone?” 
‘Ve am happy to say, through the merits of HANSON'S 
MAG Ic CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease. 


ELANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send “4 
mail to W. T. HANSON & © ‘O., Schenectad, 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money re 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


@ PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 

Seautify the Complexion, A book of 
interest to every lady. Mailed (sealed 
and eoeaenil for 10 cts. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics. 

MADAME LAUTIER, Cosmetic Artiste, 
124 West aid St., New York City. 

FRAGRANT LOTION PURIFIES AND 
BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN. Isnot a Cosmetic. 
At druggists or by mail, &@ cents, (Mention this Paper.) 


HONEY DEW CORN 
CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Cream of the garden and orchards. Fruits 
packed in extra heavy Syrup. Specialties: Sugar 
Corn, Sweet Peas, Stringless Beans, Salad Tomatoes, 
Pitted Red Cher es, Preserved Strawberries, Pre- 
served Raspberries, Gage Plums, Bartlett Pears. Suld 
by fancy grocers generally. Prepared by 

ERIE PRESERVING CoO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohio, 


aed, d. 








ADIES wanted for home work. Salary $2 day. Send 
a4 Scents. ROSE BALM CO., Rochester, N. Y 


«| $400 MEDIA (Pa.) MILITARY ACADEMY; Boys. 
¢ BROOKE HALL; Girls. Circulars free. 


THE COMING 
FURNITURE. 


Bamboo Bedroom Suits, 
Mantels, Parlor Suits, 
Hall Racks,Grille and In- 
terior Decorations. Sum- 
fs mer Cottage Suits, five 
pieces, $35.00. Strong 
mi as brass or wood. The 
A most artistic and hand- 
some goods in the mar- 
ket. For sale by all 
Furniture Dealers. Send 
for Catalogue. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
Bamboo Furn. Co. 
Henry Lortin, Manager. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











THE NEW FASHIONS 


FURS. 


Important information for the readers 
of the Bazar. 


A CARD FROM C. C. SHAYNE 


To the Readers of Hanrver’s Bazar: 


Furs have lately been the all-absorb- 
The United 
States Government began the excitement 
by making a contract with the 
Trading Company, in which the number 
of seals to be killed each year was lim- 


ing subject of conversation. 


new 


ited to a comparatively small number, 
and the royalty to be paid to the Uni- 
ted States Treasury largely increased. 
This made Sealskins searce and high; 
but, then, for the same reasons that make 
diamonds fashionable and worth having, 
Sealskins have become more sought after 
than ever, and have a real value that is 
increasing every year. Fortunately, my 
own contracts for skins were made early 
in the season, and by my good-fortune 
and foresight I am in a position where 
I can offer my customers (among whom 
I count very many of the Bazar readers) 
an opportunity to purchase for the next 
few weeks Alaska Sealskins, 
London dyed, at the same prices that 
To 
investment 
purchase diamonds or 


genuine 


prevailed last season, buy on this 


basis is as certain an as to 


desirable real 
estate. 

Then, before artistic 
skill been shown in fashioning beautiful 
garments for the I have all 
the latest styles in shoulder-capes, collars, 


never has such 


ladies’ wear. 


muffs, boas, lorettes ; in fact, everything 


new, fashionable, and dressy Russian 
Minx, 
Persian Lamb, Otter, 


Ermine. 


and Hudson’s Bay 
Astrachan, 


Sables, Lynx, 
Beaver, 
and Royal I have spared no 


pains or expense in securing, through my 


special agents abroad, the very latest de- 


signs, many of which will be shown in 
this country only through garments of 
my own manufacture. 

My new up-town store (124 West 42d 
St., near 6th Avenue L road, and con- 
venient to all the railroads), which was 
opened last year, 


It 


residents, 


was a phenomenal 
convenient for 
while out-of-town pur- 
chasers coming in by the N. Y. Central, 
Harlem, N. Y., N. H., & H., or the West 
Shore R.R., could step over to the store 
and buy a garment and take 
train home again. 


success. was up- 


town 


the next 
New Jersey, Brook- 
lyn, and Staten Island residents still pat- 
ronize the down-town store at 103 Prince 
Street, 

I do not send out any travellers. 


near Broadway. 

Out- 
of-town merchants can secure my goods 
direct, thus saving the 6% usually paid 
to travellers. Correspondence is invited, 
and lowest prices will be quoted on 
Or, New York, 
I shall be pleased to have a call at my 
down-town store and factory, and will 
show all the new styles in fur garments. 


wholesale orders. if in 


Ladies who cannot obtain my goods in 
the town in which they reside can send 
their orders direct to me, and the goods 


will be sent at the wholesale prices net. 


Illustrated Price-List mailed free, 


C.C.SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sealskin Garments aud Fars, 





124 West 42d St. ) 
near 6th Ave. L. ( Raw Seti 


103 Prince St., 
| near Broadway. 
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WOMEN oF AMERICA. 


If you prefer to be 
healthy and attractive 
to being sickly and un. 
attractive, read THE 
JENNESS-MILLER 
MAGAZINE. It 
teaches correct dress 
and physical culture, 
and no woman can 
afford not to read it. 


If you subscribe for 
only one Magazine, by 
all means take the 
Jenness-Miller Month- 
ly. You get in sub- 
stance what is best in 
ail the other period- 
icals of asimilar kind, 
besides volumes of im- 
portant information 
not found in any other 
publication, and which 
is priceless to its 
readers, 


‘ Its illustrations are 
> works of art. 


+ Subscription Price, - $2.50, 
Single Copies, - 25 cents. 
Don't put off subscribing but order it at once. 


The Jenness-Miller Pub. Co., 
363 Fifth Ave., New York. ‘ 


450 Tints. English Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins. 
Can be applied by any- 
one. Invented by 
Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 
a S., M.S8.A., original in- 
ventor. All other 
enamel paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 


et. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mail, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
Vitros Bath Enamel” 


resists boiling water. 
POSTACE, 10c. EXTRA. 








60c. nnd $1.00. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 
NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALK FOR FAILING SIGHT. 


patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 


FOR SALE BY 
ENRICH BROS, 


Il, O'NEILL & CO, 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 
JOHN DANTELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N 











This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 
SELF-ACTING 


ig HARTSHORN S SHADE ROLLERS 


Beware of Imitations. 


NOTI 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 











On 

LABEL 
AND GET 
HE GENUINE 


SE HARTSHORN) 
ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, egreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘* Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” — 
Send Postal Note for 7% cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Books with complete information 
mailed free. Address 

Dr.W.E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


1 LIKE MY WIFE TO 


Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder because it 
improves her looks and is as fragrant as violets, 

















You can live at home and make more money at work for ug 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outhit FREE. ‘Terms FREE Address, Tru BEC 0 -» Augusta, Maine. 


LADY AGE ENTS- Send for terms, 
VAN ORDEN CORSET CO,, 22 Clinton Place, N,Yy 





This Needle is made to meet a want | 





Best Skin and Complexion Soap in the World. 25 cts. 
Cake; 65 cts, Box,3 Cakes. Druggists, or sent, — 
by € harles E. Cornell, Box 2148,N 

for Fall and Winter, containing 


Oo U 2 about 3,000 illustrations and 10,000 


descriptions of the latest and most stylish Costumes, 
Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, Underwear, Fur- 
nishing Goods, Dry Gooda, House-Furnishing Goods, 
Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about Septem- 


ber 10th, and will be mailed 
FHKE to any dares culsido Fw FQ = 
BLOOMINGDALE BRrOs., 
importers, Manufacturers & Retailers, 
Third Ave., Core 59th Street, 
NEw YORK City. 


Send your applications now. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO ) RICH IN BONE-FORMING AHD 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTIDN OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Eg Fougera & Ce., Agts. 30N.William st, N. Y. 





handsomely illustrated Catalogne 











BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 


J.R. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N.Y. Boston, 


8 INVISIBI 
CUSHIONS. Ww hispert e ard. AJ 
fortable. Saceeasfal where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 
ouly, $53 Br’dway, New York. Weite Stor book of proofs FREK. 


Fi: & MEAD bgt) My WS by 


54 Rue d’Hauteville, PARIS. 








I its merits. 
: that too in drug stores, where 
‘just as good,” 


as good,” and they can 


sistent as are these urchi 


aes SeseSeSeSeSeS 


Worthington, Smit & Co., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


Union Square, NEW YORK. 


always 


SC RAMBLING 

Here is a good-natured tussle for a cake of Pears’ Soay 
trates how necessary it becomes to all people who have once tried it and discovered 
Some who ask for it have to contend for it in a more serious way 
all sorts of vile 
are urged upon them as substitutes. 


ns. 





a) vv your 


THE 


IN PLAIN COLORS 





AND FANCY STRIPES 





LOFTIE’ 'S 


For falling hair and all scalp diseases. 
hair to its natural color. 
ists in the United States. 

monials, with photographs. 
Dr. Alfred Mercer, Dr. J. 
Bradford, of Syracuse, 


the same a specialty. 
no pay. 





AGENTS, 












to use. Cheapest. 








to the nostrils. 
by mail. Address, 


Suit Vy 


CHEAPEST 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. 
Relief is immediate. 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NV -Na@ada 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
Price, 50e. Sold by druggists or sent 
E. T. HAzELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


‘TRADE 


AND MOST 


MADE FOR 


SUMMER WEA 


HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


LOFTIE’S SALVATORIUM, for restoring gray 
Perfectly harmless, and is recommended by best physicians and chem- 
Send for catalogue containing testi- 
Prof. 
W. Sheldon, 
and hundreds of others. 
The inventor of this remedy has carried on the largest hair 
store in this city for thirty-six years, 
all diseases of the scalp, has made the successful treatment of 


Brown, Syracus¢ 


Dr. E. 


University ; 
Mumford, Dr, T. 


and, coming in contact with 


Parties calling on us personally—no cure, 
For sale by all druggists. 
If your druggist has not the goods, parties ordering three 
bottles at one time, direct, price $2.25, 


LOFTIE’S HAIR RESTORATIVE AND TOILET CO., 43-45 South Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE} C. W. Snow & Co., Kenyon, Potter & Co., Moore, Hubbard & Co., 
C. Ww. Crittenden, 115 Fulton Street, N. Y. i ale 


Price, single bottle, $1.00. 


‘and we will pay express cha 





Easiest 
A cure is 


DESIRABLE FABRIC 


R 


wes 
rges. 


Syracuse, N.Y.; 





| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





get the genuine Pears’ Soap if they will be as per 
Guard against imposition. 


SSI 


—J 








Son 
FOR IT. 

», Which only illus- 
, and 
and inferior soaps, represented as 
But there is ne oe ng “ just 


GES 


Inall odin 
PIANO, ORGAN, 
VOICE,VIOLIN, &c. 


Under best Teachers in class and private lessons. 
Tuition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and many Free 
Cc lasses, Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 
ses, etc. locution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature, Languages, Piano and Organ Tuning. 
BEAUTIFUL HOME for Young Lany _ 
dents. Calendar free. Fall Term be ane Vat 

wie D CONS TORY. 
Boston, Mass. E, 5 oo Dir. 


Franklin Sq., 
MikS. K,. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tattor Surrs, anp MILLINeRyY, 
Purowasina AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of g rties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charqed current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every ‘State and Territory. 


SHOPPIN pe ee Se of all kinds 


by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address 


MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 
SHOPPIN IN NEW YORK BY A 

lady of superior taste and judg- 
ment. References. 


Mrs. BOBERTS, No. 50 West 9th Street, New Y 


oods for 





and 
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“Half-a-Dozen Copies.” 


In households where young folks fre 
in the evening, and, after 


have lost their charm 


quently meet 
other entertainments 
indulge in some vocal mu- 


sic, half-a-dozen copies of the ‘‘ FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION’ would be very much appre 
ciated »k 


We can honestly recommend the boc 
ES Evening Post 


It is not saying too much for these 
collections of the World’s Favorite 
Songs and Hymns, to assert that few 
agencies in this country are doing a 
better work for the public than the 


FRANKLIN SQUARE @ 
® SONG COLLECTION 


in spreading abroad, increasing and 
deepening the sentiment in favor of 
Vocal Music at home and in schools. 
Its influence is felt very widely, and 
the publishers are glad to know that 
it is so generally approved in every 
locality where it is known and used. 

Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on 


154 pages. Prices, post paid to any address Paper, 
50 cts. each; Boards, . 60 € rts. 3 Cloth, $1.00, 
thus far issued. Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4 bound toge ther in 
one handsome volume post paid, $3.00, Sold! by all 
Booksellers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, or 
may be ordered by mail direct from the Publishers. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 








FACETIZ. 
VACATION-TIME. 
LOVE this dear, delicious summer-time, 
| This a eamy season of the half-spent year, 
Wien I may seek some quiet, restful clime, 
And live as free from care as trout or deer. 


I love thee, August, for I've ever found, 
Away from city’s bustle and trade's din, 
There’s really naught to do save loaf around, 

Aud thirty-one full days to do it in. 


Joun Kenpriok Bangs. 
——_—>-_— 








“But, Tom dear, where is the big trout you said yon caught ?” 

“Oh, that one! Why—yes, of course—well, I took that trout, and it looked 
so good I cooked it and ate it on the spot. And speaking of eating, Maude, I 
wish yon’d hurry up the at dinner. I haven’t had a mouthful all day.” 

And then Maude for the first time doubted her husband’s verac ity. 

aienabiniin 


“The idea of getting up an elaborate bathing suit like that, and then not 
going into the wate i , 

“Why, that’s all right, my dear hubby. This is the suit I take my sun- 
bath in.” 





_— 
“ What a deliciously high mountain !” said Mre Shods ay. **I do so love to go 
up these mountains. Of course you have an elevator ? 
an ee 
“Why do you wear a base-ball mask in swimming, Hicks?” 


“Asa mensure of protection. I should hate to be struck in the face by one 
of those floating boxes of tomatoes, ora fugitive watermelon. There was a 
fruit boat wrecked off here last week.’ 

cisihaeliinncelitiniy 


“T like croquet. It is such magnificent exercise 
* Yes—for the mind. 
—@——— 
Havsnrn (reading). ‘Drop a nickel in the slot and try your weight,’ eh? 
It's worth it. If I could try my weight as my weight tries me, I'd spend a 
dollar on it.’ 


| a) i 





A CHANGE OF OPINION. 


WINTER. 

“WHAT A RATTLE-TRAP OF A ROOM THIs 1s! HERE 
I'VE CORKED UP THE SASH IN THAT WINDOW FROM TOP 
TO BOTTOM, AND NOW THE WIND FAIRLY WHISTLES 
THROUGH IT.” 


THE CANDID LOVER 


«“ Henrietta,” cried George, passionately, “I love you! I love you with all the 
ardor of a fresh young x heart! You are, and always have been, the most cherished 


object of my affection 
* Oh, Georg 
The 
sweet heart.’ 
** Darling George!” 
“To the end of time, sweet maiden, I'll be yours.” 
* Precious, precious Geo 
‘ But, dearest, I cannot marry you,” 
** George! 
“No. Impossible!” 
* And why, O cruel one ?” 
“T don’t think you've 
aspire.” 



























is nothing in this wide, wide world I would not do for you, my sweet, 


got money enough to support me in the style to which I 


son la 








NOTHIN’ 


“MY DORG KIN LICK YOUR DORG, TOMMY BODKINs.” 

“He CAN'T DO NO SECH THING, PATSY MACINTYRE; I°AIN'T GOT 
NO DORG.” 

“WELL, MY PA KIN LICK YOURN. 

“CAN'T, NEITHER; ‘AIN'T GOT NO PA.’ 

‘WELL, MY MA KIN LICK YOURN. 

“BET SHE CAN'T; 'AIN'T GOT NO MA.” 

“WHAT HEV YER GOT, ANYHOW?” 

“NOTHIN’, 

“ WELL, JES YER COME OVER HERE, AN’ I'LL. TAKE THAT OUT O’ YER.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


-9-bys 


Park 5e- 


SMITHERS (after the flirtation). 





SUMMER. 


“T NEVER HAVE BEEN IN SUCH A CLOSE ROOM 
THOUGH THERE DOESN'T A BREATH OF AIR GET IN!” 


THOUGHTFUL. 

“What's that?” asked the guest, 
as the waiter brought writing ma- 
terials with the lobster salad and 
cucumbers 

“T thonght you might want to 
write your will before you eat, sir,” 
replied the thoughtful man. 

insiialinaiipiimeniininae 

Sur (nervously). ‘‘W hat do you 
think of my biscuits, dear ? 

Hr. ‘‘H’m! I don't care exactly 
to give an off-hand opinion on 
weighty subjects.” 

decmenesidiipicnnnanion 

Mamma. ** Why, Susie, you've of- 
fered your candy to everybody but 
little brothe ar. Why didn’t you hand 
it to him ? 

Susir (with innocent candor). ** Be- 
cause, mamma, little brother always 
takes it 





——<—__—_. 


“What do you think of the Mer- 
chant of Venice! 

* Well, he is a grade higher than 
the hotel-keeper of Venice, but he 
will squeeze every ce nt he can out 
of you. 

Gvusurinc Damsen. “Oh, Mr. 
Barnes, I do so admire your verses! 
Please tell me what kind of ink you 
use, 

“ Wittieus is a very neighborly 
person, isn’t he 2?” 

“Very. His cows eat all my gar- 
den sass, and his dogs dig up my 
flower beds. But Witticus is very 
nice about it.” ‘ 

cnroeneneilidatinashin 

City Cousin, “Tt is perfectly sim- 
ple, Silas; the cable pulls the car.” 

Siras. “I see that, Hennery; but 
I'm bothe red if I kin see who pulls 
the cable! 

Youne Hovuse-keeren (about to 
give a dinner, anxiously). ‘* What 
goes with canvas-back ducks, 
Jack ?” 

Hee Hvssanp (who did the mar- 
keting). “Well, my dear, a five-dol- 
lar bill goes a little way with them.” 

cnepernelipaiabiniing 

Lawver Brack. “ Yo’ Honah, I 
rise to objeck to de legal quibbles 
dat der prosercution am_ bringin’ 
up.’ 

Juner Corr. “ Mistah Black, yo’ 
sit right down. Ef dem quibbles 
am legal they shall stand; and de 
cou't allows ‘em.” 

comnsmeeniitlniamecnnanss 

Miss Boston. “I wonder what 
Emerson referred to when he said, 
‘Hitch your wagon to a star’ ?” 


Harvarp Goruam. “ I suppose he 


meant the dog-star.” 


“On, Miss 


SEems'’s 
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MIXED IN HIS FRENCI 
Daisy, I SHALL BE PERFECTLY Di&COLLET& AFTER YOU'RE GONE,” 


HE WON’T BE FUNNY AGAIN. 

“T say, landlord,” remarked a stranger as he entered the hotel in a small town 
in Ohio, what’ 8 the price of one of the best rooms you got?” 

- Well, stranger,” remarked .the landlord, “I can give you my best room to- 
night for fifty cents, and she’s a daisy!” The *n he added, rather facetiously, “ But 
if you sleep with them muddy boots on, why, it'll cost you twenty-five cents extry.” 

The following morning, the landlord bei ing absent, the stranger paid his bill to 
the landlady, and continued his journey. 

“Joln,” said the landlady, when her husband came in, “ here’s seventy-five 
cents a man left for his room.” 
‘Great heavens!" shouted the landlord, “ seventy-five cents ?” 

“That's exactly what [ said—seventy a cents.” 

Three steps took him to the room on the landing above 

** Well’ ’—gloomily—*‘* that’s for trying to be funny. It'll cost me about a five 
dollar bill.” 

“You mean to say the whole pile of lumber fell on you, and you were not hurt 2” 

“Yes. But you must remember it was not hard-wood.” 
aE a 

** A man’s got to have plenty of sand to attempt to cross the desert of Sahara.” 

“Tut! You might as well say a man must have plenty of coal if he wants to 
go to Newcastle.” 





ncatnenallijaciaanaiie 
“* You,” said Mre Partington, as the Jadies at the sewing meeting were counting 
their resources, *‘and then the young people will give oue of their invmature per- 
formances, That will help a great deal.’ 
pee 
*T wish to see Miss Elder,” said Mrs. F. 
** She's engaged, ma'am,” replied the girl. 
“Well, now, I’ve been expecting that for some time. 
and congratulate her,” 





», handing a card to the door-maid, 





I must go in right away 
cxcncmmnantipivontigria 

“* Maria,” he pleaded, “if your father will not give his consent, will you clope 
with me 2” 

“ Bat, Tom, just think of the wedding presents we will miss. I will promise to 
be yours when papa says yes.” 

“Oh, pehaw! Why wait all that time? If we « lope we can celebrate our 
golden wedding by the time your father ¢ omes around 





— 


““We have to go back five ce nturies for a ps irallel to this case,” cried the orator. 
“ And even then we don’t find it 
>——-- 
“You haven't put a change pocket in this coat, Snip.” 
“1 know it, sir. I thought very likely if you bad no pocket you might send 
your change to me, and that would reduce your account.’ 
SA 
said the parrot fancier, “that polly’s syllables are gen- 


” 


“Tt is an odd thing, 
erally monosyllables.” 


NO “Q" IN IT. 


CHAPPY NO.1. “ FWED, TAKE MY LETTAH AND SEE IF YOU CAN WEAD THAT 
I'VE BEEN TWYING UNTIL I'M ALL TIRED OUT.” 


CHAPPY NO. 2. (after deliberation). ** CHAWLES, IT's ‘ ‘PERSECUTE. e 
CHAPPY NO. 1. “ DEAH BOY, THERE’s NO‘ Q’INIT! 
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THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
IS IN THE EATING. 
BY MARY F. HARMAN 


t igs cook who knows how to compound 
a good soda-biscuit mixture has a foun- 
dation for a number of delicious puddings, 
ther steamed or baked, which are a whole- 
ne substitute for the average pie, the so 
led American dessert. 
‘he rule for this is a heaping teaspoonful 
o. ood baking-powder to a pint of flour, one 
gencrous table-spoonful of butter rubbed into 
it, salt, and milk enough to make a soft dough. 
The materials must be of the best, the work 
done quickly, and the oven of proper tem. 
perature, If for a steamed pudding, the wa- 
ter must be boiling hard when it goesin. By 
observing these conditions a pudding made 
in this way will be light and digestible, in- 
stead of the sodden mass so often served. 
Too much liquid will often injure an other- 


wise perfect dough, as the juice comes to the | 
and keeps it from | 


surface, covers the paste, 
rising as much as it otherwise would. In 
using canned fruits a good way is to heat 
most of the juice in a separate saucepan, and 
to pour it over the pudding just as it goes to 
the table. 

A peach pudding made of fresh or canned 
fruit is delicious. For this is required about 
two-thirds of a can of fruit, and dough made 
as directed. Put the peaches with a little of 
the juice ina round tin mould, a cake mould 
if not too large will do. Drop the dough 
over the top in spoonfuls, and set in a steam- 
er over a kettle of fast-boiling water. Cov- 
er closely, and cook one hour. This should 
turn out without breaking, when the peach- 
es will be on top. Serve with a sauce made 
of a scant half-cup of butter rubbed to a 
cream, one cup of powdered sugar, and the 
yolk of one egg beaten very light, and a 
quarter of a cup of wine stirred in at the 
last. This sauce should be soft but not liq- 
uid. If£ wine is not liked, the whole egg may 
be used and any flavoring preferred. 

Canned or fresh cherries (stoned), black- 
berries, or huckleberries may be used in the 
same way, and cranberries with their plea- 
sant tartness are particularly nice. In our 
household a blackberry pudding is so much 
liked that a great many berries are canned 
especially for use in the winter. 

Strawberry short-cake is made of this same 
mixture, and tin cutters eleven or twelve 
inches in circumference are now sold in the 
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WHOLESOME FOOD. 


The New York State Board of Health has 
analyzed 84 different brands of baking pow 
ders purchased in the State, and found most 
of them to contain alum or lime, many to 
such an extent as to render them seriously 
objectionable for use. 

The only baking powder yet found by 
chemical analysis to be entirely free from 
lime and alum and absolutely pure is the 
‘**Royal.” This perfect purity results from 
the exclusive use of cream of tartar, special 
ly refined and prepared by patent processes, 


which totally remove from it the tartrate of | 


lime and other impurities. 
chemically 
greater, 
powder. 


Prof. W. G. 


The cost of this 
pure cream of tartar is much 
and it is used in no other baking 
Tucker, of 


Albany, whose 


| analytical investigations of the food adul- 
| terations in the State of New York has been 





hardware shops, which will cut a cake suffi- | 


ciently large for one portion. ‘These should 
be split and buttered when they come from 
the oven, the sugared berries put between, 
and all neatly arranged on a platter. When 
served, a little cream may be poured on each 
plate. Raspberries make a good short-cake, 
as do also peaches; but to be perfect the 
cake should always be served with cream. 
Biscuit dough, made as directed but doub 
ling the quantities, with a scant quart of 
huckleberries stirred in at the last, makes a 
delicious dessert. This should be baked in 
a round tin, and sent to the table hot. It 


miy be cut in sections like a pie, each person | 


splitting his own piece, and eating it with 
butter and powdered sugar. This cake is 
also nice for breakfast. 

No more wholesome dessert can be 
than ‘‘ pop- overs,” if they are 
well baked, and it is one which is almost 
universally liked. A good proportion for 
these is four eggs,two cups of milk, two 
cups of flour, and salt. They should be 
baked in small earthen-ware cups, which 


light and 


| 
made 


are sold for the purpose, and the oven must | 


be of moderate temperature. If of large 
size, three-quarters of an hour will be re- 
quired to bake them. If right, they should 
rise out of the cups to twice their bulk, and 
with the quantity of flour used, they will 
scarcely fall at all when served. 

The sauce for these is made exactly like 
that given for the peach pudding, except that 
a cupful of hot milk is beaten into it just be- 
fore it goes to the table 


THE PEDIGREE OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


ee the world at large may Jearn some- 
what concerning the lineage of this noble 
lady, there is to be seen in a massive cabi 
net of heavy and careful workmanship, still 
among the prized relics of Hattield House, a 
parchment of great length, whereon is traced, 
in a clear, unbroken ‘line, back to Father 
Adam, the ‘genealogy of the Vi irgin Queen! 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


PHYSICIANS 


RECOMMEND 
LAZELL’S 
LYy-CO-DINE 
(Registered), 


‘SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER NURSERY 
OR TOILET POWDER ON THE 
MARKET.” 


You can Judge for Yourself. 
SAMPLE FREE. 


LAZELL, DALLEY & CO., 
94 Maiden Lane, New York. 





extensive, says of the Royal: 

‘The cream of tartar employed in its 
manufacture is free from the lime which is 
a constituent of the improperly refined cream 
of tartar of the market used by manufact- 


urers of other baking powders, and in this 


important respect, as well as in its general 
purity and wholesomeness, the Royal Baking 
Powder is superior to any other powder w hich 
I have examined. The constituents ure so 
proportioned as to secure the best results and 
yield a baking powder une qualled for purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. 


CASH'S 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 


AND 
CHILDREN’S 
WEAR. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


JOSEPH RILLOTT’S © ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS: 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Wisi Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., 0! 
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92 GREENE sr., n. y. Halo POM ENClishFreshErails: 
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There is no Nourishment 


in Tea or Coffee, but plenty in 


“P Bese, 


especially in 


inion 


THE: 








DRINK QUESTION 

is ever coming to the front. What beverage shall we drink to quench 
thirst? Next to tea, the most popular non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is 
rapidly supplanting tea and coffee as a national beverage. ‘There are many 
excellent Cocoas, but in advance of all other preparations stands Van Hov- 
TEN’S, which is universally declared to be perfectly pure from fat, 
digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious, and without 
pressing after-etfects. 

Van Houten’s Cocoa was introduced into the household of the late 
Emperor of Germany upon high recommendation. ‘The senior physician of 
the London Court Hospital has used this brand of Cocoa for many years. 
It is strongly recommended to Students and all whose duties involve much 
wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons it has earned 
the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 

What shall we drink to raise the 
VAN Howren’s Cocoa, is the universal cry! 
Che purest and most delicious ; 
The best and most nutritious 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA... BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 


It only needs a single trial to convinee 


, free easily 


a stimulant any de- 


spirits high ? 


any one of the superiority of Van Houten s Cocoa. Please 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it tor you and take no substitute It is put up in one quarter, 
one half, and one pound cans. If not obtainable, enclose 25 cents in stam 





ps or postal note to 
& Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York. or 45 Wabash Avennds Chicago, and a Ca 
pared only by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA .... 


either Van Houten 
n will be sent by mail. Pre- 


ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 











Grasse & Back’ pp 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, | § 


ASK pie WOODWORTH'S 


PERFUME 


wer BLUE LILIES 


AND 


PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE 
PERMANENCE. YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
LASTINC. SOLD BY 
ALL ORUCCISTS 
WRITE ro US ENCLO* 
INC 2° IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. B. WOODWORTH & SONS. 


ROCHESTER NY 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


SMITH & ANGELL’S 


The KN ten 
BLACK HOSIERY. | 
Ganther’s Sons~ 
FUnS —~ 


Wags CToolss Meat QS, 
apes, Pelerines, Gravattes, 
Hpk yi95~) oo prices, 


Sot 


ROCHE STERNY 
TradeMark. 
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THE DECK OF A MODERN IRON-CLAD.—Draww rrom an InstANTANE 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 
(Continued from page 711.) 

‘She is your daughter.” 

A daughter I don’t know by sight.” 

‘* Not yet.” 

“Whom I shall never know—never see,” 
he muttered between his set teeth. 

‘*That may be as well,” said the other, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I am disposed to consider 
that it may be. But I could not keep you 
longer in the dark. I had wronged you; I 
own it. And I wished that you should know 
the truth.” 

‘“You have been many years making up 
your mind.” 

“T had made up my mind that you never 
should have an inkling of it; I had promised 
my sister that 


my oath. But it was right to tell you. God 
absolves me.” 

He did not speak for a while again. He 
watched her rise as if to go away, leaving 
behind her a mystery—thick and impenetra- 
ble to him yet—and he did not scek to stay 
her by a word. 

It was the old awful silence in which he 
would enwrap himself at times—misleading 
others by his impenetrable reserve; letting 
others think the worst of him, think what 
they pleased, and he the better pleased that 
they thought the very worst. That was Ru- 
dolph Consterdine to the life. 

Was her conscience still uneasy, that she 
paused in her progress toward the door, and 
came back to confront him? 

You have not told me that you forgive 
my trespasses against you.” 

‘‘I do not forgive them, 
answer back. 

‘‘I am not surprised. 


” 


I did not expect 


forgiveness,” she said; ‘‘I hardly came for | 
it. I have owned my transgressions, and my | 
I would have been glad | 


heart is less heavy. 
and grateful for kinder words, but in no 
wise did I look for them from you.” 

‘* You knew me too well,” he said, with a 
short, strange laugh. 

I did. Have you any more questions to 

ask me?” 

“ho.” 

‘*You are not curious to learn where the 
child is?” 

** With you, you tell me.’ 

*‘Oh no; she has never been with me.” 

He was surprised, but would not betray in 
any way his astonishment. 

** You know where the child is?” 

she Nag 

He asked another question, aud it was in 
spite of himself. It was a question for 
which Edith Kean was not even prepared. 

‘Does my brother Ulric, or his sister, 
know of this?” 

‘** Of late years*both have known it.” 

** Before Margaret's death?” 

“e No ” 


’ 


‘Soon afterward?” 

~ es,” 

**Tt has been a neat little conspiracy,” he 
said; ‘‘it is another grudge I owe those two.” 

**Ts it not too late to bear malice?” 

“* Not for me.” 

He rose from his chair, crossed the room, 
and opened the door for her with a grim po- 
liteness which sat very strangely upon him. 

‘*Do not tell me any more,” he said. ‘I 
do not wish to hear another word.” 

* But—” 

‘*But I will think of it all very deeply— 
very seriously. It is even possible,” he add- 
ed, looking gravely at her, ‘that you and I 
may meet again.” 

** You will find me at the hospital on the 
hill, or, being gone, Mr. Durant will know 
my address,” she said. 

‘*T will bear it in mind.” 

Thus these two strange beings parted from 
each other, and with never a word of Mike 
Garwood, whose accident or mishap had 
brought them together. She had implored 
his pardon for all past offences, but he had 
not proffered it to her. He was not of the 
nature that forgives a wrong, and this was 
one more, and from the hand that had dealt 
him many injuries already. He followed her 
into the passage, and stood finally on his 
own door-step, watching the dark figure melt 
away quickly and silently into the darkness 
of the night. It was striking nine as she 
went away. He remembered it from that 
hour—the shadows of the night; the gloom 
there was in the sky and upon the sea; the 
soughing of the wind across the great stretch 
of water, like the moaning of some one in dire 
distress of mind; the silhouettes of men and 
women and children across the way making 
for home, now the band had stopped play- 
ing; the flecks of light from the gas lamps 
along the road; and the booming of the big 
clock in the town. 

Nine o’clock—the hour of another appoint- 
ment, which he had utterly forgotten, and 
which the other man had not, for the echoes 
from the belfry had not ceased vibrating in 
the air when Latpentos Bailes crept up the 
steps toward him 

“*T hope I have not kept you waiting, sir,” 
said the inspector, very deferentially. 

** Waiting —for what?” asked Rudolph 
Consierdine, in his old sharp, imperative 
way. 

Inspector Builes was surprised. 

** You were good enough to ask me to call 
this evening at nine precisely.” 

“Yes—yes—so I did. And,” he said, still 
confused, for all his natural demeanor, ‘* what 


She turns in her grave even | 
now,” Edith added, with more passion, ‘‘and | 
with the consciousness that I have broken | 


was the hard | 
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instant recollect what I wanted to say to you. 

“It’s about the—boy.” 

** What boy?” 

**Mike Garwood; him as is at The Smelt- 
| ers’ Arms,” said Inspector Builes, indignant- 

ly now, and with a faint suspicion that Mr. 

Consterdine had been drinking heavily at 
dinner or just after dinner. 

** Ah, yes, 
is such a long time ago, Builes.’ 

“Eh?” 

“To me, I mean. 
busy—have had such a lot of trouble since I 

| saw you last.” 

‘Indeed, sir! 
said Mr. Builes. 

‘*Hardly trouble, I don’t mean that,” he 
added. ‘I don’t quite know what I do 
mean, exactly. Will you step inside, Mr. 
Bailes?” 

**Thank you.” 

The policeman followed Rudolph Conster- 
dine into the dining-room, closing the street 
door behind him, as Mr. Consterdine had not 
done it for himself. The two men sat down 


I am sorry to hear that,” 


was it for? for, upon my soul, I don’t at this | 


| 
| 
| 


I had forgotten about him. It | 


I have been so very | 





pePRICk’s 
CREAM 





BAKING 
WDER 


NOS peprecr MADE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than 








| aquarter of acentury. It is used by the United States Government. 


which the Sister of Mercy had recently 


| 
| b . P 
| face to face, Inspector Bailes in the chair 


quitted. 

It was a busy night for Mr. Consterdine. 
| He passed his broad hand over his forehead 
| to collect his thoughts, to make ready for the 

next stroke of work; and he sighed a little 
| heavily, a little wearily, as he looked at the 
| inspector. 


An hour afterward he was standing at the 


just as he had watched that of Sister Edith, 
Mr. Bailes was bowing very low and mur- 
muring expressions of deep gratitude, as 
though the interview had been extremely 


cerned. 

‘**Good-night, sir, and thank you again.” 

**Good-night.” 

‘I shouldn't be surprised if we did not 
have some rain presently,” he said, looking 
up at the sky. 

** Very likely.” 

Mr. Bailes went his way, drifted into the 
darkness as Edith Kean had drifted an hour 
before him. The parade across the road 
was empty of human life now—the lights 
were brighter—the sea and sky had met to- 
gether in one impenetrable blackness, and 
the sea was murmuring—the moaning of the 
wind had heightened to a shriek—and the 
big sepulchral church bell was booming out 
again the hour of the night. 

The day was over—the day of days to 
Rudolph Consterdine. He stepped back 
into the hall with a little shiver at the cold 
which had encountered him, and locked and 
barred the street door carefully before he 
passed into the dining-room once more. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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door again watching Mr. Bailes’s departure, | 
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satisfactory so fur as he was personally con- | 
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